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The Outlook. 


Only those who come after us, and who look 
back upon these times with the discriminations of dis- 
tance, will be able to understand the full advantage 
which accrued to American society from the fact that 
the anti-slavery contest ended when it did. During 
that contest, while the eyes of earnest men were fixed 
on one great evil, another great evil—that of commer- 
cial and official profligacy—had an opportunity of 
creeping in unnoticed, and of poisoning the tissues of 
the social body. Had the all-absorbing struggle lasted 
another generation, it may be that Americal slavery 
would have indeed perished, but it is doubtful how 
much of good in American society would have sur- 
vived. At all events, having got through with the one 
evil, our next duty is to go attheother. Evidently the 
business we have now in hand is to raise the tone of 
commercial] and official conduct—so sadly let down by 
thirty years of moral striving in a different direction. 
This is the meaning of every political measure of to- 
day which has the breath of life in it. All propositions 
for rectifying civil appointments and removals, for 
purifying the judiciary, for reconstructing municipal 
governments, and for holding private corporations to 
a sterner accountability, are in the line of this move- 
ment, along which the age is marching. For many 
years we have all been going to school to great human 
rights; it is now time for us to go to school to great 
human duties. 
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No pleasanter spectacle anywhere greets the at- 
tentive eye than the battle against ‘‘ dead-headism ”’ 
which is just now waged by the leading independent 
journals of the country—the Nation, the Tribune, the 
Springfield Republican, the Cincinnati Commercial, 
and the Chicago Tribune. And what is ** dead-head- 
ism?” Itis a wide-spread system of thinly-disguised 
bribery whereby railroads have bought up legislators, 
judges, ministers, editors, and other influential men. 
A man who accepts a gratuitous ride on a railroad is 
“*a dead-head.”” But is his ride gratuitous? Do rail- 
roads habitually give something for nothing? By no 
means. The dead-head takes a ticket for which he 
pays no money; but for which he is expected to pay 
something else—something else which is of more value 
to the giver of the ticket than money. Instead of 
dollars, “ the dead-head”’ is expected to pay in kind 
regards, in avoidance of criticism, in winking and 
blinking, in judicious speech, in more judicious 
silence, and even in votes. It is wholesome to have 
public attention called to this subject. We all 
need awakening upon this class of obligations. Multi- 
tudes of public men have accepted the innocent-look- 
ing boon of “‘a free pass” without considering the im- 
port ofitand its consequences. ‘* Dead-headism”’ is part 
and parcel of a great system of political and pecuniary 
corruption which has spread through society and 
threatens it with death. We must come back to the 
rule laid down by John Randolph when he stretched 
out his skinny finger in the House of Representatives, 
and screamed with all his might, “‘ Mr. Speaker, I have 
found the philosopher’s stone. It is this: Pay as you 
go!” 
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It is so agreeable to have other people help us 
do our thinking, that we accept with grateful atten- 
tion some suggestions about Civil Service examina- 
tions which were lately made by Professor Blackie of 
Edinburgh University, and which the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette is kind enough to commend to all Americans who 
are perplexed about the matter. ‘In Civil Service 
examinations,” says the Professor, “as they are now 
conducted, we prove only the virtues that belong to 
the good student; but a good student may sometimes 
prove an inefficient and sometimes a slow and even a 
stupid and blundering man. There is no greater error 
than that which our education seems to cherish— 
namely, that man is merely a cognitive animal. Man 
is fourfold—cognitive, emotional, volitional and phys- 
ical: and as manysidedness is not common, it is but 
too likely that the youth who is strong in one of these 
elements of our complex nature may be weak in un- 
other, and altogether deficient in a third. It is mani- 
fest, also, that in the world of action the emotional, voli- 
tional and physical functions may often be of more im- 
portance than the cognitive. This being so, it can hard- 
ly fail under an examination system purely cognitive 
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are little fit, and be exceedingly well fitted for places 
to which they can receive no appointment. How this 
evil is to be remedied or palliated it belongs to those 
who exercise State patronage carefully to consider.” 
Concerning this evil, which has been already thought 
of in this country, the Professor proposes a plan 
which, he thinks, ‘‘recommends itself to common 
sense.”” He would have the examiners recognize at its 
proper value strength and dexterity in gymnastics and 
skill in boat races, on the golfing ground or in the 
cricket field. He would also have them take notice of 
excellence in music and the arts of design ; and ‘in 
everything,” he urges, “let the vigorous functions, 
aptitudes and dexterities of living nature be looked 
to, and not merely the tabulated results of dead 
knowledge from a book.” 

The most successful bit of public hoaxing 
which has lately come to our knowledge, was perpe- 
trated last February at the antipodes, in the English 
colony of New Zealand. Hearing of England’s com- 
plication with Russia on the Khiva-question, the citi- 
zens of Auckland began to get nervous about their 
exposure to a possible attack from any Russian fleet 
that might be roaming in those seas. Just in the nick 
of time, on February 17, in the Southern Cross “ews- 
paper came out a long article, in realistic style, head- 
ed, “ Hostile Visit of a Russian Ironclad.” It gave a 
solemn account of the recent arrival of the enemy in 
the harbor, the destruction, by a new kind of torpedo, 
of their only war-ship, and the subjugation of the city 
by Admiral Herodskoff, “who strips the banks of 
their gold, and marches off a dozen or two of the chief 
municipal functionaries to his ship as hostages for the 
rest of a large ransom demanded for sparing the place.” 
Although the writer so far condescended to popu- 
lar stupidity as to give several hints of the jocose charac- 
ter of the narrative—such as the name of the Admiral 
Herodskof, the name of the ironclad, Kaskowhiski, 
and a foot-note stating that the article was written for 
the Southern Cross of May 15, 1873—nevertheless the 
tale was swallowed whole by the people of the interior, 
who were smitten with consternation and immediately 
proceeded to hide away all their valuable property 
that could be carried off. ‘‘ Crowds came into the town 
to learn what was the truth, and among them the 
pupils of a large school, who informed those they met 
that they had a holiday expressly to go and see the 
Russian frigate.” It is fortunate, by-the-way, for the 
distinguished actor, Mr. Sothern, who is about to start 
on a tour round the world, that he had not reached 
Auckland when this hoax made its appearance; else 
he would certainly have been suspected of being its 
author, and might have been torn to pieces by those 
indignant farmers and school-children who came in to 
see the Russian frigate. 
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Speaking of public hoaxing and of Mr. Sothern, 
one is reminded of a very amusing article which ap- 
peared in the Graphic the other evening, upon the 
great actor’s ruling passion for playing practical jokes. 
According to this writer, Mr. Sothern holds the theory 
that Americans are delightfully gullible, and quite in- 
capable of seeing through any fib, if only it be a big 
one, be told solemnly, and told in print. Doubtless 
Mr. Sothern is right. It is probable that we are rather 
easily hoaxed; and in this respect we are exceedingly 
like our relatives—the people of all other countries 
under the sun. As Mr. Sothern wil! find, as he con- 
tinues his jocose circumnavigation of the globe, there 
is no game which can be so easily played on human 
nature in general as the game of hoaxing. One uni- 
versal example of this is the fatality which has always 
beset ironical literature to be taken literally. Thou- 
sands of people allowed themselves to be shocked at 
Dean Swift, whom they supposed to bein earnest in 
his grim project of lowering the price of provisions in 
Ireland by using Irish babies for food. Archbishop 
Whately’s Historic Doubts concerning the Existence 
of Napoleon made some converts. A grave Dutch his- 
torian quotes, as serious historical authority, some of 
the statements of Irving’s Knickerbocker. The failure 
to see the smile which twinkles in the face of irony is 
what turns language into a successful imposition, and 
renders us swift victims to the fabricator of hoaxes. 
The fact seems to be that ‘‘ April Fool’s Day’ comes 
three hundred and sixty-five times a year; and every 
man that breathes—except Mr. Sothern—has within 
him the possibilities of au April Fool, 
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IN THE SUMMER. 


O you remember, friend, 
How quickly sped the days, and how each night 
Down through the leaves the white moon shed her light, 
And how the little breaths of summer air 
Played gently with the loose locks of your hair— 
Do you remember? 


Do you remember, friend, 
How, when the twilight spread her dusky wing, 
3 loved to sit and muse, and hear you sing ? 
Your voice was rich, your voice was sweet and clear, 
You sang the songs which I best loved to hear— 
Do you remember ? 


Do you remember, friend, 
How in the summer evenings oft we walked 
Together, and how earnestly we talked ? 
You were a friend so patient and so true, 
I told my little trials all to you— 

Do you remember? 


Do you remember, friend, 
How oftentimes discouraged I would be, 
Saying that all things would go wrong for me, 
And how you bade my wrong complaining cease, 
And told me where to look for rest and peace— 
Do you remember ? 


I scem to see you, friend, 
Oh, noble friend, I seem to see you now, 
Soft golden hair about a quiet brow, 
Blue, truthful eyes, expressing naught but good, 
Eyes which could not deceive me if they would— 
I seem to see you. 


And it was strange then, friend, 
That learning all those lessons as I ought, 
Those happy, holy lessons that you taught, 
And, learning, ever better knowing you, 
I learned to honor and to love you, too— 


And was it strange? 
oz M. T. 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
No. 1. 


O idea is more universal among men than ret- 
ribution. The laws of the material world exert 
aretributive power, rewarding those who regard and 
obey them, and punishing those who disobey. So also 
the laws of all social organizations involve retribution. 
It is found in the family, in the school, in the social 
circle, in business and in the State. 

Retribution, also, has been believed to exist in the 
various systems of supernatural powers which men in 
various ages and climes have accepted as true. Under 
these systems some things are required and some things 
forbidden, and rewards and punishments are expected 
in accordance with obedience or disobedience. “ 

If the idea of retribution is carried into a future life, 
and to this the idea of eternity is added, it becomes a 
motive of supreme all-controlling power, for what is 
this short life compared with eternity ? ' 

Moreover, if the power of assigning the retributions 
of eternal joy or woe is believed to reside in a certain 
order of men, then this belief invests them with terrific 
sway. Such was the fearful influence once wielded by 
Papal excommunications and interdicts. The power 
of priesthoods and governments has for ages rested on 
such convictions. The most terrible despotisms under 
which men have ever groaned have had this basis. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great moment to under- 
stand the real system of the universe under which we 
live, and the real retributions which we are to expect. 
For this true knowledge we are dependent on the Word 
of God. Nor do werely upon it in vain. Nothing is 
more full than divine revelation on this subject. And 
yet there is far from being unanimity of views among 
those who follow this standard. And though the sub- 
ject has been often discussed, yet it is thought by some 
learned and pious divines that the full energy of in- 
vestigation in the Church has never yet been put forth 
on this subject, and that a more profound discussion is 
needed and is at hand. 

A CONTROVERSY INEVITABLE. 

Prof. Schaff, of Union Theological Seminary, emin- 
ent alike for learning and piety, seems to think thus, 
In his “ History of the Apostolic Church,” he speaks as 
follows: ‘Each period of Church history is called to 
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unfold and place in a clear light a particular aspect of 
doctrine to counteract a corresponding error; till the 
whole circle of Christian truth shall have been trav- 
ersed in its natural order.”’ He illustrates this as to the 
Trinity, the person of Christ, the depravity of man, 
and the system of redemption. He then adds: “In 
our times the doctrine concerning the Church seems to 


be more and more challenging the attention of theolo- 


gians. And finally, Eschatology, or the Doctrine of the 
Last Things, will have its turn.” What the truth in 
Eschatology is, that is to be placed in a clear light, and 
what the error that it is to counteract, he does not say. 
But whatever may be his views on these points, one 
thing is plain, that a peculiar, profound and universal 
interest is felt on thé subject of future retribution, and 
that to prepare for the coming investigation, a careful 
review of past discussions and opinions is indispensable. 
In the common histories of doctrine, such as those of 
Miinscher, Hagenbach, Neander, and Sched, the his- 
tory of the doctrine of retribution is not considered at 
all under this title. Neither is it so considered under 
any title as to include more than one part of the 
Scripture doctrine of retribution. So far as it is 
treated, it is included under the head Eschatology. By 
this is meant, as stated by Dr. Schaff, the doctrine as 
to the last things, or the winding up of the present 
system. Viewed thus it includes death, the world of 
spirits, the final coming of Christ, the last judgment, 
and the retributions of the world to come. 

TEMPORAL RETRIBUTION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

This mode of viewing the subject is defective, in that 
it omits a large and important part of the Scriptural 
doctrine of retribution. The only form of retribution 
prominently presented in the the Old Testament as 
existing for four thousand years was temporal, and 
did not refer to the spirit-world and a future state. 
This, the common histories of doctrine omit, and con- 
sider only the doctrine concerning the retributions of 
the future state. 

Of this omission one important effect has been to 
take from the divine system of temporal retributions 
the importance and influence which God once assigned 
to it, and to produce a tendency to entirely overlook 
it, and to concentrate the thoughts on the retribution 
of the eternal state. But certainly temporal retribu- 
tions must have been, in the judgment of God, an 
element of great power, and well worthy of attentive 
consideration, or he would not have mainly derived 
the motives of his revealed government from them for 
four thousand years. 

These remarks on the predominance of temporal 
retributions in the Old Testament are not meant to 
affirm or imply that there was not some belief in a 
future state and its retributions among the Old Test- 
ament saints, going beyond any express revelations of 
the Mosiac law, and disclosing itself in their recorded 
experience. 

What is meant is this: that in the law of Moses, taken 
as a law, a rule of life, individual and national, there is 
not one motive derived from a future state and its ret- 
ributions. All is derived from this world and the 
present life. The same also is true of the Patriarchal 
dispensation, and of the world before the flood. 

It is true that the Christian Fathers carry back to the 
retributions of the Old Testament their ideas of future 
retribution. This is owing to the fact that the analog- 
ical relations of this material system to the spiritual 
world are such that these punishments may be intended 
as types of spiritual punishments. Thus, natural disease 
and death may be types of spiritual disease and death; 
natural defeat and bondage, of spiritual defeat and 
bondage; natural darkness of spiritual darkness; 
natural fire of spiritual fire. But even if it is so, noth- 
ing is expressly said about it in the Old Testament. 
The system of temporal punishments is set forth 
without any express reference whatever to the spiritual 
world and a future state. Nevertheless, the analogies 
are often so striking that in after ages they have been 
extensively regarded as types and shadows of coming 
events in the spiritual world. Thus the judgments of 
God on Pharaoh, and the redemption of Israel out of 
Egypt, have been regarded as types of God’s judg- 
ments on the great adversary, and the redemption of 
the Church. Yet of this the Old Testament says 
nothing. 

It may have been God’s purpose, as suggested by 
Fairbairn, since the Old Testament dispensation was 
typical, to keep always within the typical sphere of the 
material world, so as not to mingle the two spheres, 
and anticipate the spiritual dispensation. This may be 
the reason why no direct reference is made to the 
spiritual world and the future life, even when other- 
wise we should expect it. But whatever that reason 
may be, I shall not attempt to develop it, but, follow- 
ing Moses, shall, in considering his system, keep within 
the temporal sphere. 

As a general fact we little realize how long this world 
was under the system of temporal retributions. It is 
not yet four thousand years from Abraham to our 
day. How long is such a period to us! But from 
Adam to Christ was fully four thousand years. In 
these years there was a long progress of thought and 
of revelation. In order to form any distinct concep- 
tion of it we need to unfold it somewhat, and not, as is 
often done, to attempt to present in, one comprehen- 
sive summary what is called the teaching of the Old 
Testament. 

The four thousand years before Christ, according to 
the common chronology, may be divided into five 
periods, The tirst, of two thousand years, from Adam 
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to Abraham; the second, of five hundred years, from 
Abraham to Moses; the third, of five hundred years, 
from Moses to Solomon; the fourth, of five hundred 
years, from Solomon to the return from the captivity 
in Babylon; the fifth, of five hundred years, from the 
return from the captivity to Christ. 

Without going into detail, the outline or illustration 
of temporal retributions during these periods will next 
be set forth. 

NATURAL DEATH PRONOUNCED ON ADAM. 

In the first period, the first and most striking instance 
of retribution was the sentence of natural death pro- 
nounced upon Adam and Eve for their transgression. 
This sentence, as interpreted by Paul, included in its 
scope all their posterity. 

Great efforts have been made under dogmatic in- 
fluences to carry back the idea of spiritual death to 
the sentence pronounced on Adam and hisrace. But 
that sentence is its own interpreter. ‘Till thou return 
unto the ground, for out of it wast thou taken; for 
dust thou art,and unto dust shalt thou return.’’ The 
Jewish writers of the Alexandrine period and the 
Greek Fathers took this view, and their interpretation 
is confirmed by the Apostle Paul. Any other view is 
contrary to the whole genius of the Old Testament 
typical dispensation. 

Another instance of threatened retribution was the 
future punishment of the tempter by the seed of the 
woman, of which more will be said hereafter. It is 
the first hint of a redeeming and avenging Messiah, 
which, in after ages, was so fully developed as the cen- 
tral theme of revelation. 

The deluge, also, was threatened and inflicted by 
God during this period. To this divine retribution our 
Savior emphatically refers as an illustration and warn- 
ing of coming judgments on Jerusalem. 

TEMPORAL MOTIVES ADDRESSED TO THE JEWS. 

In the second period occurred the judgment of God 
on Sodom and Gomorrah, to which our Savior also 
refers, as a solemn warning to the men of his age, in 
view of the impending ruin of Jerusalem. In the third 
period were the divine judgments on Egypt, the re- 
demption of the Israelites from bondage, and the 
development of the Mosaic economy in the wilderness, 
and the establishment of the nation in Canaan. It is 
not wonderful that the civil and criminal law of the 
nation thus established should be sustained by tem- 
poral retributions. But it is very remarkable that the 
providential rewards of fidelity to God and his system 
were derived entirely from the material sphere. If the 
nation was loyal and obedient, God promised that they 
should have health, long life, fruitful seasons, military 
ascendancy among the nations, national wealth, honor, 
and power. If disobedient and idolatrous, God threat- 
ened that they should be scourged by famine, disease, 
defeat in war, captivity, poverty, shame and contempt. 
The powers of language are exhausted in giving in- 
tensity to these motives. A brief experiment easily 
made will bring the whole subject before the mind, 
and for the sake of vividness of conception it is well 
to make it. Let any one read attentively the twenty- 
sixth chapter of Leviticus, and then ask, what are the 
rewards and punishments by which God here sought 
to induce the Israelites to obey? Is there any allusion 
to a future life and eternal retributions? Do they not 
relate to fruitful seasons and health, and victory in 
war, and the protecting presence of God, ou the one 
hand, and drought, famine, disease, defeat, captivity 
and death on the other? Then read the thirty-eighth 
chapter of Deuteronomy—a still longer and more 
earnest and eloquent chapter, full of promises and 
threatenings—and see if one can be found that does not 
relate to this life. In that whole chapter we shall find 
not one reference to a future life, not one motive 
derived from it. The same is true of the whole law. 

During the wanderings of the nation in the wilder- 
ness, temporal rewards and punishments were always 
close at hand, of the most powerful kind. During the 
period of the Judges, the fortunes of the nation varied 
with their obedience or rebellion, as God had threat- 
ened. The ascendancy of the kingdom under David 
was the result of fidelity and obedience to God. The 
division and decline of the nation in the fourth period, 
and their final ruin, were owing to the apostacy of 
Solomon, and to subsequent relapses into idolatry, till 
the ten tribes were led captive by the king of Assyria, 
and the rest by the king of Babylon. 

The great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in 
all their warnings of the apostatizing nations, did not 
refer to future punishments in the spirit-world, or to 
redemption from them, but to the terrors of the siege, 
of famine, of the capture of the city, and of captivity 
ina strange land, or to redemption from such captivity. 

In the fifth period, after the return from the cap- 
tivity until Christ, the system of temporal retributions 
was still pursued, and finally culminated in the terrible 
destruction of Jerusalem, in anticipation of which the 
Savior wept. 

TEMPORAL RETRIBUTION TAUGHT BY CHRIST. 

It is worthy of special notice that although he had 
the most vivid conceptions of future punishment he 
yet confined himself in his prediction of coming ret- 
ribution on Jerusalem to the temporal sphere, as did 
Moses. Listen to his words. ‘‘ And when he was come 
near, he beheld the city and wept over it, saying, If 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong to thy peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon 
thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, 





and shall dash thee to. the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another; because thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation.” 

In addition to the special theocratical government of 
the Jews, God represents himself as administering a 
providential government during the ages over the sur- 
rounding nations of Egypt, Assyria, Tyre, Moab, Edom, 
and the like, and inflicting on them temporal retribu- 
tions. 

But if we examine this whole governmental system 
for four thousand years so far as express promises or 
threats are concerned, we cannot infer from it any 
knowledge or thought of a future life, or of any ret- 
ributions beyond this world. j 

HOW WAS BELIEF IN FUTURE LIFE DEVELOPED. ‘ 

Nevertheless, there was in fact a course of feeling and 
thought on the subject of a future life, during all these 
ages, which had finally culminated in well defined 
opinions as to retributions in a future life before Christ 
came. 

It is not often realized, but it is true, that in the last 
period, during the persecutions of the Jews by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, one hundred and seventy years be- 
fore Christ, a spirit of matryrdom was developed, 
based on an open-eyed vision of the resurrection, a 
future life, and eternal rewards, which was not ex- 
ceeded even by the glorious martyrs after Christ. This 
wonderful development of a full belief of eternal re- 
wards in a future world must have been the result of 
powerful antecedent causes, the accumulated force of 
which, during the Old Testament dispensation, was 
thus finally developed. 

Of the facts there can be no doubt. They are fully 
developed in trustworthy and universally accredited 
historical records. They are facts that cannot be 
ignored, and that demand a thorough investigation of 
the causes of such wonderful results. 

It is necessary now to consider these causes, and the 
mode of their operation. There is an intimate con- 
nection between this inquiry and the development of 
opinion on the doctrine of retribution, both at and 
after the days of Christ. 





HOW ONE MAN SUCCEEDED. 
ORWICH, N. Y., is a small inland town, two 
hundred and fifty miles from the seaboard, 
and, until within the last four years, with no railroad 
facilities nearer than thirty miles; and yet it has one 
of the largest hammer factories in the world—a factory 
which turns out, on an average, sixty dozen steel ham- 
mers daily, largely supplying the market in our own 
land, and filling orders to South America, Japan, 
China, Australia, in short, to all parts of the earth. 

How this success has been achieved and this branch 
of business builded up, without advertising or even 
employing an agent, under the disadvantages of this, 
until recently, remote interior town, is a matter we 
conceive well worthy the attention of all who are 
interested in the welfare of the working men of our 
country. ‘| 

We will let the originator and head of the establish- 
ment, David Maydole, tell his own story; perhaps it 
will give us the secret. 

“People have said to me a great many times, ‘How 
lucky you have been, Mr. Maydole.’ I tell them there 
has been no luck about it. God has greatly prospered 
me, but I owe nothing to chance. I never bet, nor gam- 
bled, nor speculated in my life, nor had a dollar that I 
did not give fair returns for. My father died when I 
wasa child, my mother was poor and in anew country; 
and I had to shift for myself pretty early. When I was 
fifteen years old I left my home in Courtland county 
and walked twenty miles to Oxford, through the snow 
in February, with all I had in the world done up ina 
pocket handkerchief, and entered a blacksmith shop as 
an apprentice. I worked faithfully six years for my 
victuals and clothes, and when [ gotthrough I had only 
my freedom suit, and a poor one at that, but I didn’t 
owe aman a dollar, I had no lost time to make up, 
and I was master of my trade. I knew it in all its 
branches, not only in common blacksmithing, but in 
mill-wrighting and in making and mending tools. 

“ After I had served out my time I went to manufac- 
turing edged-tools, and learned to work steel to ad- 
vantage. After six years of this work I came to Nor- 
wich and opened a shop. Occasionally I made a hammer 
foracarpenter. While the Baptist church was being 
builded, a squad of six men came down from Oneida 
to work on it. One of them lost his hammer and came 
to get me to make him one. I didso, and the next day 
the other five came and every one wanted a hammer. 
Then the Boss came and wanted two. He asked me to 
make them a little better than those for his men. I 
told him I couldn’t make them any better, but would do 
as wellas [ could. He took them up to the hardware 
store and asked them why they didn’t sell such ham- 
mers as those? They said they were not to be had in 
the market. ‘ Why, then, don’t you get your man May- 
dole here to make you some?’ They came to me fora 
couple of dozen and took them to New York, to a hard- 
ware merchant in Nassau Street. He liked them, only 
was afraid the price was so high that they wouldn’t 
sell, but finally sent back an order for twenty dozen 
more. That about swamped me at the time, but I got 
a man to help me, opened another fire and soon filled 
it. When other orders came in, as they did fast after 
that, I built extra forges, invented a block for shaping 
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turning the handles, making the wedges, etc., but have 
never been able, in twenty-five years, to catch up with 
my orders but once.” 

The above is in substance Mr. Maydole’s story. I be- 
lieve that every one who reads it will agree that the 
secret of his success is a very open one. 

; In the first place, he thoroughly mastered his trade. 
“Several of the apprentices in the shop with me, after 
working a year or two, quit and went to work for 

, wages. They used to say that I was a fool to serve out 
my whole time, but I was bound to become perfectly 
acquainted with my business, and held on. Every one 
of those men are working for wages to this day, they 
never succeeded, because they but half learned their 
trade,” ] 

1’ His early work was with steel, and he set himself té 
learn all he could about it. The knowledge he gained 
at that time by experimenting and study has been in- 
valuable to him ever since. He relates many amusing 
experiences of detecting and defeating frauds at- 
tempted on him, especially while in the edge-tool busi- 
ness. 

f “Itis amazing what tricks even so-called good men 
‘will play with warranted tools, and what lies they will 
tell to make you take them back. One day a man 
whom I had never seen before brought me an ax 
badly broken. He was chopping fire-wood, he said, 
good clean stuff, when the ax gave out, and he wanted 
another, according to the warrant. 

_ “*Now,’ said I, ‘my friend, you have told me your 
‘story, and I know by the place and shape of the break 
that you haven’t told the truth; ’ and then I explained 
to him the only possible way he ever broke the ax in 
that manner. It was not a fair use of the tool, and I 
refused to take it back. 

““When I was gone he said to my foreman, who was 
standing by, ‘That is exactly it, but how in the world 
did he know it?’ 

***He has had so many scoundrels like you to deal 
“with that he has learned your tricks,’ was the answer.” 
{ This perfect acquaintance with all the details of his 
business enables him at once to discover a failure on 
the part of his men, and if need be, instruct them; and 
goes far to secure that respect which they all entertain 
for him. 

{ He has always closely attended to his business. 

, ‘‘ During the last of my apprenticeship, and for years 
after, there were three places in one of which you could 
always find me in the week; in my shop, at table, or in 
bed. For weeks together I have stood at the anvil fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. Soon after I started 
business for myself I took a partner. We had learned 

_our trade together, and I knew him well. He wasa good 
workman and very fast. People always said he would 
succeed, he could get through so much work ina day. 

They said I was too particular to get along well. We 
worked together about eighteen months. He had no 
bad habits, but was out of the shop a great deal. His 
apron lay too much on the anvil. At last I told him, 
that either he must stay in the shop more or I should 
leave it. I left him, and he is not worth so much now 
as on the day we dissolved partnership.” 

He has always made a thoroughly good article. 

His motto has been, hesays, to excel, and not to un- 
dersell, and it is a fact that his hammers have always 
cost more at wholesale than those of most makers at 
retail, yet they have taken their place at the head of 
the trade. He gained custom at first, by making so 
superior a tool that men wanted it at whatever price, 
and he keeps and extends it to this day by the same 
means and by no other. 

» His workmen know that no shams will be allowed, 

‘and that good, rather than rapid work will secure 
commendation. That they may have as little temp- 
tation as possible to slight their work, they are paid by 
the day, never by the piece. 

> He never lets a hammer bear his name unless it is as 
perfect as skilled labor can make it. Every one witha 
flaw even so slight that only the most practised eye can 
detect it is stamped with an assumed trade mark and 
sold at a lower price as an inferior article. 

> Inlater years he never warrants: for he says that in 
doing this you must not only warrant the tool but also 
the man who uses it, but if any mistake has been 
made, and he becomes satisfied that an inferior article 
has been sent out, ke at once rectifies the error at what- 
ever cost. 

He understands how to manage his men and takes 
care of them. ‘ You can hire,” he says, “ any number 
of carpenters, because the trade is a common one, but 
if I want a good hammer-maker, I must educate him, 
and when I have done it, I make it an object for him 
to stay with me.” 

The wages are not large for skilled labor, but they 
are sure. For twenty-five years, the men have been 
paid without a single exception on the tenth of every 
month, or if this comes on Sunday, on the ninth. 

He encourages his men to put their savings into a 
house and lot. Asa result, more than a third live in 
their own houses, and have homes many of them as 
pleasant as can be found in the country. 

If one of his regular hands falls sick and is in need, 
he takes.care of him, in many cases paying their wages 
regularly until they recover. 

He harbors no shirks and expects every one to push 
his way in life by honest labor, as he has done. A 
thoroughly temperate man himself, he allows no drunk- 
enness. His men are, as a rule, contented, their work is 
not severe, they are uniformly well treated, and such a 
thing as.a.strike among them is unknown, 
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A somewhat dingy, but very effective witness is our 
factory to the present worth of those old time-honored 
virtues, faithfulness, industry, honesty and kindness 
in, achieving success. The world still knows good work, 
is willing to pay for it, and honors the workman, who, 
by patience and untiring labor, has made himself 
master of his business, 8. 8. 





A HARD SAYING. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


Tt 18 & SaYinz out of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
.s. the book which somebody has called—and very 
truly as it seems to me—"' the saddest of all sad books.” 
The critics tell us that Solomon never wrote it, that it 
was written seven hundred years after Solomon was 
gathered to his fathers. But the book is sad enough to 
have been written by Solomon in the last years of his 
life, when he had been really too much married,” as 
we say, and all the clogging sweetness of a sensual life 
had left him nothing but a bad taste in his mouth, a 
tumult in his brain, and an infinite weariness sfi@ hope- 
lessness in his heart. 

But the hard saying? It is that one which declares 
the increase of knowledge to be the increase of sorrow. 
And there is certainly truth in this saying if we con- 
sider the thinker, not merely in his individual capacity, 
but in his relation to the community at large. Take, for 
an example, the men who have done most to increase 
the knowledge of their fellow-men on such subjects as 
the character and authenticity of the books that 
make up the Bible. The men who have had this 
task laid upon them have not found it a pleasant 
one. It would be a great deal pleasanter to think 
what everybody thinks and say what everybody 
says. It is always easier going with the tide than 
against it. One doesn’t like to shock the sensibil- 
ities of tender souls and have them think that he 
is an open enemy of Truth and Righteousness. ‘I 
should be inconsolable,”’ writes Renan, “if I knew that 
my writings could ever give offense to one of those art- 
less souls who adore sv truly.” _ But how does he know 
that they will not? “ Becausé,” he says, “they are 
protected by their ignorance.” That may be a pro- 
tection in France, but it is hardly so in America. In 
America almost everybody can read, and thousands 
upon thousands have read Renan’s Life of Jesus. Is 
Renan inconsolable? Shame on him if he is, unless he 
knows his book to be a lie. One may well hate to pain 
other people by the presentation of new views, but if 
he feels that they are true, he is not worthy to be their 
herald if he does not also feel that they can increase 
sorrow only for a time, that they must ultimately in- 
crease the happiness and blessedness of all who enter- 
tain them. He would do well to rely on the deeper 
peace and joy that will ensue when those ideas have 
been fairly entertained, and have become domesticated 
in the heart and life. “I came not to bring peace but 
a sword,” said Jesus. He knew as well as ever man 
knew that to increase knowledge was to increase sor- 
row, but he also knew that that was not its final 
operation. And so, again, he said, ** Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you.” He was not incon- 
solable if his new truth did pain and shock and dread- 
fully disturb the folk of Nazareth and Capernaum, for 
he knew they would get over those unpleasant feelings 
and thank him heartily for treating them with such a 
noble frankness. He was willing to startle them, if 
haply he might startle them out of their pitiful con- 
formity into first-hand acquaintance with Deity. 

“ And all the past of time reveals 
A bridal-dawn of thunder peals 
Whenever thought has wedded fact.” 


But there may well be “thunder on the horizon as 
well as dawn,”’ if it bloom in a better day, a purer at- 
mosphere. Knowledge may well increase sorrow for a 
time if in the end it increases character. And the truly 
gentle and magnanimous person is not one who keeps 
back the word of Truth that is in him lest it pain and 
shock, but he who speaks it out as boldly but at the 
same time as tenderly as he can. If it is error that he 
is attacking, he cannot be too tender. If it is wicked- 
ness, that may demand a different treatment. ‘“ Re- 
member,” says Miss Edgeworth, “that whoever makes 
the truth appear unpleasant commits high treason 
against virtue.” But the very opposite is sometimes 
just as true. It is sometimes treason against truth to 
make the truth appear anything but unpleasant to 
those who have insulted its serene and awful majesty. 

Knowledge is the parent of desire, as ignorance is the 
mother of content. “ He that increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow ”’ has always been the argument against 
popular government and popular education. It is being 
used at this very time in England against the new 
efforts that are making there to improve the means of 
popular education. ‘If these people are educated,” it 
is argued, “they will be discontented with their pres- 
ent position.” Then educate them by all means. Dis- 
content is the first condition of all growth. And no 
doubt some of the very persons who use the argument 
have a great admiration for all those who have been 
discontented with their positions, and therefore have 
resolved to better them. The best chapters in history 
are the chapters that tell of discontented men, who, 
spurred by their discontent, have attained to high 
places and achieved great things. The worst feature 
of the negro problem of to-day is that so many negroes 
at the South are not half discontented enough. 

We hear that culture is a great generator of new 








wants. The more culture a man has the more books 
he wants, the more pictures, the more elegant things 
about him. He wants more than he can have, and so 
he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. But 
what does all this amount to? Isa man a baby that he 
must have everything he wants? The want is even 
better than the thing. The man who wants books and 
cunnot have them is vastly richer than the man who 
can have them but doesn’t want them. So with the 
man who wants pictures or beautiful objects of apy 


sort. I would have men want all these things; wane 
them abundantly. I would have them hate bare walls, 
and tables void of books. I would have them lay to 
their bones and fight for these things like a banished 
monarch for his crown. Besides, if aman don’t want 
anything there is no place for self-denial. But self- 
denial, except when you deny yourself for the sake of 
others, should always be a tardy virtue. First make a 
good fight for what you want. If you cannot get it, 
then accept the situation. That is the right sort of 
self-denial, though of course this does not apply to any 
merely sensual gratification, but only to the giving up 
of things good in themselves. It is no virtue to give 
them up—unless you cannot get them. 

But there is one very lofty sense in which he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. There comesa 
time when knowledge can accumulate no farther. 
Death waits there just beyond. The pedant may im- 
agine that he has exhausted all the sciences. Those 
who know most know that they know very little. 
And does the search stop with the grave? Does God 
create a soul and fill it with a quenchless ardor for the 
truth, and then send it shivering back into the void 
just when it has earned its first hard victories? This 
thought is the sorrow that is increased by knowledge. 
If there is no immortality, then to increase knowledge 
is indeed to increase sorrow. Even on such conditions 
what true man would not choose knowledge for his 
portion? Better that with sorrow than anything with- 
out it. 

“ We desire no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky. 
Give us the glory of going on and not to die.”’ 

A prayer like this is its own answer if the world is 
made for justice and for truth. If it is not, then wel- 
come death; welcome unnihilation. 

He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
Yes, certainly, in many ways, but not now as for- 
merly and never by any fault of knowledge: and 
never does it increase sorrow asa finality. If know- 
ledge halts, sorrow may linger. If knowledge advances, 
sorrow will disappear. So, then, let knowledge come 
to us in any form, shall we not welcome her heartily 
and trust her perfectly, certain that there is no sorrow 
she can bring upon us which will not be better in the 
end than any joy that we could win without her help 
and blessing? 

“ That which we are, we are— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made strong by time and fate, and strong in will, 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 





ANOTHER LOOK AT THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 
BY THE REV. H. D. CATLIN. 


HEN the larger part of the non-Catholic 
civilized world is settling into the belief that 
secular training must be provided by the State, and 
must also be divested of religious coloring, it requires, 
perhaps, some hardihood for a Protestant to reopen 
the question; yet we believe a strong case may be 
made for the other side. We do not feel so certain that 
education either should be, or can be, non-religious; 
and it may be that the surrender of this position will 
involve that of the other, that the State should tax for 
purposes of education. And all this may prove to be 
more in harmony with our cardinal American doctrine 
of No Union of Church and State, or Cavour’s dream 
—soon, we trust, to be realized in Italy—of a “ Free 
Church in a Free State.” 

Noble men like Arnold and Gladstone (though in his 
early, Tory days) and Coleridge (we believe) have held, 
it is true, that the State itself cannot properly remain 
non-religious; that rather, the State, though not in- 
deed subordinate to the Church, is to be identified with 
it, so that there shall be one body only, call it Chureh 
or call it State, only so that it be thoroughly permeated 
with religion. Arnold held (says Stanley) “‘that the 
object of the State and Church was alike the highest 
welfare of man; and that as the State could not 
accomplish this unless it acted with the wisdem and 
goodness of the Church, nor the Chureh, unless it was 
invested with the Sovereign power of the State, the 
State and Church in their ideal form were not two 
societies, but one.” In a letter to Bunsen he speaks of 
the “absurdity of the favorite distinction between 
spiritual things and secular,” seeing that “a Chris- 
tian’s religion is co-extensive with his life.” 

This, it must be confessed, would be the high ideal, 
the kingdoms of the world becoming the kingdoms of 
the Lord; but the tottering of the great claimant of 
catholicity of religious belief seems to remind us of 
the impossibility of such uniformity in an age when 
men think, and of the consequent impossibility of the 
State’s identifying itself with any one system of re- 
ligion without injustice to all the others. Macaulay's 
“body and goods”’ theory (as his opponents termed it) 
of the functions of government—that the State is 
simply to protect our lives and property, and to see 
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that we have fair play, is coming, we may believe, to 
be a maxim of political ethics. ‘ Hands off!’’ is all 
thatany religious body can demand of the State. 

But because the State is thus compelled to ignore re- 
ligion, must the education of its people also ignore it? 
Rather is it not the one thing that reconciles us toa 
non-religious State to trust that the people of the State 
are in a way to become, in a measure, religious, and all 
the more so perhaps because untrammelled by the 
State? 

Two points are suggested for brief discussion: the 
expediency and the possibility of ignoring religion in 
education. 

1. Assuming it to be possible, is it desirable that the 
teacher should be silent about religion? We cannot 
think so, remembering how large the impress and bias 
the man owes to the teachers of his childhood. The 
relation of the teacher should be only less sacred and 
tender than that of the parent, and the child should 
drink in from his teacher’s lips with all his learning 
the thought of the being and love of God. What more 
touching passages in literature than those in which 
Stanley in his Life, and Hughes in his Tom Brown 
at Rugby, describe the emotions with which the news 
of Arnold’s death was received by his former pupils? 
Who can estimate the effect on the Universities and on 
the public life of England to-day, of the elevated re- 
ligious spirit which Arnold instilled into the minds of 
his pupils? Think of Clough and Hughes and Stanley, 
and then think what they owed to Arnold. In this 
country, teachers like Dr. Samuel H. Taylor and Pres. 
Woolsey, though the feelings with which they inspire 
their pupils may have been less those of personal 
affection than of respect and reverence, have, by their 
direct or indirect religious instruction, done not a little 
to confirm those pupils in habits of virtue. It seems 
needless to urge the point. Surely, unless for the most 
urgent reasons, God and heavenly things are the last 
about which the teacher should be silent. 

2. But if the divorce of religious from secular edu- 
cation be not desirable, it is in even still less degree 
possible. We may unfold, doubtless, a secular arith- 
metic, a course of spelling, writing, and with infinite 
care, perhaps, also of reading, devoid of religious col- 
oring; but what of geography, never rightly taught 
apart from history? What of history itself, one of the 
most important of all the branches, and which the re- 
cent University Bill before Parliament found it neces- 
sary to exclude from the topics for examination in the 
proposed National University? Can a real history of 
New England be written which shall ignore the early 
religious difficulties or the later controversies? Cana 
history of Germany be written, worthy of the name, 
with no reference to the religious wars of the seven- 
teenth century; or the English Revolution of the same 
period be detailed with no discussion of the merits of 
Churchmen and Puritans? History is largely a record 
of religious movements. We hardly need to dis- 
tinguish history as secular and ecclesiastical—it is all 
ecclesiastical—for every page is brightened or over- 
cast with the stirrings of the religious element in man. 

' Take also what are called the Natural Sciences. No 
doubt Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, and the Natural 
History group—Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, and 
Zoology—may (with caution) be taught to a certain 
point with no reference to religious questions; but 
what when, in Physics, we come to the vexed questions 
of force and matter? in Astronomy, to the origin of 
creation? in Geology, to the mooted points of the 
earth’s history? or, within the narrower limits of Biol- 
ogy, to the question of species, or of the beginning and 
progress of the human race? Science may relegate 
God to the unknowable, yet as under a strange fascin- 
ation it is ever recurring to the discussion of theo- 
logical questions. Carpenter, with his Unconscious 
Cerebration, and Brown-Sequard, with his recent 
lectures on the Instincts of Animals, seem just on the 
eve of a doctrine of Divine Inspiration. Sooner or 
later we are brought to face with the question of God; 
and to touch God is to touch the very heart of religion. 

But to introduce religious instruction into our 
present public-school system would be clearly imprac- 
ticable, for the same reasons which forbid the State to 
recognize any particular form of religion, all forms of 
faith having equal claims before the Law. Two courses 
then are open to us: to divide among many religious 
bodies, upon some equitable scale, the public-school 
funds raised as now by taxation: or, to raise no such 
funds, but simply to see to it that children attend 
school, these to be under such religious influences as 
parents prefer. To the former plan, beside the inherent 
difficulties, there is the very grave objection, fraught 
with continual peril, that it brings the State into con- 
tact with various religious bodies, making it a sort of 
arbiter among them. We prefer, then, decidedly the 
second course; that the Stateshall enforce, under severe 
penalties, the attendance, under certain conditions, of 
all children between certain ages, at schools of certain 
various grades of instruction, these grades to be de- 
termined and maintained by public commission; the 
essential and distinguishing point being that these 
schools shall be supported by private, not public 
funds. 

We will consider one or two natural objections, and 
then some additional arguments for this plan. First, it 
will be urged that those most needing school advan- 
tages would be cut off from them, being too poor to pay 
for schooling. How can the State punish parents for 
not sending children to school when, perchance, no 
school will receive them? This is certainly a very 





grave objection in theory, and as such merits careful 
consideration, and it will oblige us to suppose that the 
State will use great discretion in imposing the penalties 
proposed ; but practically, we regard the difficulty as 
nearly imaginary. We cannot conceive of private 
munificence leaving these fundmental wants unpro- 
vided for—while we may suggest, in passing, that the 
number of those who actually could pay nothing for 
schooling would probably prove far smaller than we 
imagine. If it be said that we have no right in such a 
matter to proceed on a possibility, or even a prob- 
ability, however great, and that the State has no right 
to assume or presuppose, a generosity it cannot en- 
force, we will admit it so faras to concede that the 
State must modify somewhat its minatory attitude in 
the matter. If it be finally urged that it is perilous to 
adopt a system which supposes the possibility of any 
considerable number of the people growing up in 
ignorance, our answer is that we must take the risk— 
trusting it has been greatly exaggerated—rather than 
continue a system which is not free from grave perils 
while it is certainly unjust. 

A second objection to the plan we propsse may be 
raised, namely, that then the only security for a re- 
ligious training would be in the interest the parents 
might feel in the subject, and if they had that interest 
they might show it now by securing, out of school, the 
religious instruction of the children. To this the 
answer is very obvious, that now, besides the evil of 
making religion something apart from secular train- 
ing, something to be ignored in school hours—an evil 
we believe to be of the most serious nature, extra time 
must be given, and religion be imparted (it is likely) in 
a perfunctory way, instead of flowing in the easiest, 
most natural way from a beloved teacher’s lips. 

We are thus brought to speak of one er two ad- 
ditional advantages to grow out of the change pro- 
posed. In the first place we should hope that the 
teacher’s whole character, and also public standing, 
would be elevated ; and that we should be spared the 
daily, crying shame of seeing the class of workers in 
the community performing its most responsible, most 
wearing work, receiving the wages of the lowest me- 
nials, We should be spared that short-sighted economy 
—apparently inseparable from any voting of funds for 
public schools—as foolish as it is sad, which stints the 
provision for the training of the young. 

Finally, we should be spared the herding together of 
hundreds of children under a corps of teachers far too 
small to care for them. There is hardly a sadder sight 
to me than one of our large city schools where a thou- 
sand children, it may be, are herded together, the bad 
sure to corrupt the innocent, and the teachers (when 
they feel their responsibility) are powerless to preserve 
more than the semblance of good order, and this at 
the expense of instruction, and after these long and 
harrowing hours must go home sad-eyed and weary, to 
eke out their miserable pittance by extra hours of 
teaching. We are almost tempted at times, with our 
Catholic brethren, though for different reasons, to call 
our public sohool system, in some of its aspects, an in- 
vention of the devil. Let us have small, private 
schools, where every child can be under the eye and 
hear the loving, inspiring voice of a spiritual guide; 
and let the State foster these schools in every lawful 
way. 








“ EPHPHATHA.” 
BY SOPHIA EMILIA PHELPS. 


HERE are many gems of exquisite luster in 
the antique setting of the Old Testament his- 
tories, that seem to have been much neglected, or, in a 
degree, overlooked. One of these is that charming 
scene in the town so famed for its precious waters as 
to have won the appellation of “Two Fountains,” or 
“Dothan.” This story is so fraught with comfort, so 
redolent of hope, it might give you a glimpse of the 
sun under the blackest eclipse. 

A mighty army with its horses, its war chariots, and 
mailed heroes, with all the ghostly panoply of death, 
has come in the silent night, like a vengeful fate, and 
surrounded the town. With the curtains of darkness 
close shut, they are invisible, and the Dothanites sleep 
in peace. But the sun arises and brings all to view. 

All this host is sent only to capture one man. What 
an idea the worshipers of Rimmon must have had of 
the powers wielded by this unarmed servant of Jeho- 
vah. Did they overestimate his resources, after all? 

The young man who served the beleagured prophet, 
and whom this incident has rendered immortal, arose 
in the early morning, and. to his utter astonishment, 
and dismay discovered the threatening enemy. He in- 
stantly divines the import of this appalling array. 
“‘ Alas, my master! ”’ is his despairing cry. Now comes 
the wonderful charm of this unique story. Elisha is 
strangely undisturbed, yet he does not plead with 
Jehovah to send them deliverance, or even exhort his 
trembling servant to trust in God. He simply asks that 
this young man’s eyes may be opened, that he may sce. 
No hallucination is to capture his senses. His visual 
organs are merely to be clarified to discern what really 
is there, and which only the weakness of inadequate 
sight prevents him from perceiving. He had not be- 
held the gross, fleshly array of men and horses and 
bristling chariots, in the darkness; but the rosy dawn 
touched his eyes, and lo! the screening shadows fall off 
and there they are. Now Elisha simply asks that this 
process may go farther. A clearer, unknown illumin- 
ation then scatters earth’s darkness, and the astonished 





young man sees as men who walk in flesh have seldom 
seen. Another and far mightier host covers all that 
green slope which sentinels the little town. The dazz- 
ling brilliance of light, the awful invincibleness of fire, 
are the panoply of Heaven’s army. The glittering host 
sweeps down to the honored prophet of Jehovah as if to 
await his command, but he asks not for the destruction 
of his foes, but only that they be smitten in the loss of 
sight. When that infliction has subserved its due pur- 
pose, they are royally feasted and sent home in peace. 
As a result, we are told, with Scripture simplicity, ‘So 
the bands of Syria came no more into the land of 
Israel.’’ 

A word of exultant confidence rises in the sou) as it 
dwells upon the details of this glorious scene, This 
young man had precisely our eyes. We have such 
vision as gives back to us the gross, material objects by 
which we are surrounded, as he had. But oh! for the 
potent Ephphatha to sound! What should we then be- 
hold, here and now? Would not fear and doubt and 
temptation fly as the gray mists go when the gates of 
morning unclose?) What unseen forces are on our side 
in every conflict with evil, although its dark hosts are 
Legion, and we seem only single-handed. What an 
array of comforters might greet us in the desolation of 
sorrow, what cheer in our hours of loneliness. All this 
is no chimera of the brain, no fantasy, but sober reality 
which our heavy eyes are too short-sighted to see. 

A blind man walks in galleries of rare Art. He hears 
others rapturously exclaim their delight at speaking 
canvas and breathing marble, but to him it is all one 
as if he were treading the wilds of a desert. The de- 
licious beauty is all about him, real, tangible as him- 
self, but the seal of darkness is on the eyes. One stands 
entranced under the bending arch of a serene evening 
sky. He gazes in unspeakable awe and delight at the 
infinite majesty and sublimity that almost pains by 
such a weight of glory, but to the blind one at his side 
it is no whit more than if he stood in a cellar. Yet the 
splendor is real, but the vision is null. 

Ah, there are windows in our clay houses through 
which we gaze at will, but the outlook from the spirit- 
ual dwelling has an impenetrable wall of earth built 
close up, and we see not the gardens of delight in 
which we are walking. But at last One shall come who 
has power to cry Ephphatha! and at that word the 
walls shall fall down, we shall see the King in his 
beauty, and with enfranchised eyes behold the vast 
realms of perfect glory. 

NEw HAveEn, Conn. 








THE “SCOTCH IRISH.” 


HE author of an article entitled ‘‘ Local Pro- 

hibition in Pennsylvania,” published in the Chris- 
tian Union of the 21st inst., referring to “the great 
English-speaking population of Pennsylvania,” asks: 
““Why do so many writers in America designate them 
Scotch Irish?’? The writer proposes to answer the 
question by submitting the following extracts from 
“An Historical Discourse delivered on the one hun- 
dred and fifticth anniversary of the Upper Octorara 
Presbyterian Church, Chester co., Penn’a. Sept. 14th, 
1870. By J. Smith Fathey, Esq.’ 

After describing the Irish rebellions in the Province 
of Ulster, embracing the forthern counties of Ireland, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and the consequent deplor- 
able condition of the country which was almost de- 
populated, and noticing the successful efforts of James 
I. to repeople it, about the year 1610, Mr. Fathey says: 

“The principal emigration was from Scotland. Its 
coast is within twenty miles of the county of Antrim 
in Ireland, and across this strait flowed from the north- 
east a large population distinguished for thrift, in- 
dustry and endurance; and bringing with them their 
Presbyterianism and rigid adherence to the Westmin- 
ster Standards. They settled principally in the counties 
of Down, Londonderry and Antrim: and bave given a 
peculiar and elevated character to that portion of the 
Emerald Isle. 

“This was the Srst Protestant population that was 
introduced into Ireland. . . . The Province, in con- 
sequence of this influx of population, greatly revived, 
and continued for some years to advance in prosperity. 
The towns were replenished with inhabitants, the lands 
were cleared, and houses erected throughout the 
eountry. But it was a day in which the throne of 
Britain was governed by bigotry and despotism. Per- 
secution of an oppressive nature began in Ulster in 
1661, and every expedient, short of utter extirpation, 
was tried to break down the attachment of the people 
to their Presbyterian polity ; but, as is always the case, 
these persecutions only attached the people the 
stronger to their faith. Many ministers were deposed 
and forced to return to Scotland. 

“The tide, however, presently changed. Persecutions 
ceased in Ireland and the scene was transferred to 
Scotland. . . Sir James Graham, better known as 
Claverhouse, was sent to Scotland with his dragoons, 
upon the mistaken mission of compelling the Presby- 
terians to conform in their religious worship to that of 
the Establishment; and from 1670 until the accession of 
William and Mary the Presbyterians of Scotland wor- 
shiped in hidden places, and at the peril of their lives. 
. . «+ Worn out with the unequal contest, these persist- 
entand enduring Presbyterians abandoned the land of 
their birth and sought an asylum among their country- 
men who had preceded them in the secure retreats of 
Ulster, and whither they escaped, as best they could, 
some crossing the narrow sea in open boats. They 
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capried their household gods with them, and their re- 
ligious peculiarities became more dear in their land of 
exile, for the dangers and sorrows through which they 
had borne them. 

“This is the race—composed of various tribes, flowing 
from different parts of Scotland—which furnished the 
population in the north of Ireland, familiarly known 
as the Scotch Irish. This term Scotch Irish does not 
denote an admixture of the Scotch and Irish races. 
The one did not intermarry with the other. The Scotch 
were principally Saxon in blood and Presbyterian in 
religion; the native Irish, Celtic in blood and Roman 
Catholic in religion; and these were elements which 
could not very readily coalesce. Hence the races are 
as distinct in Ireland at the present day, after the lapse 
of two centuries and a half, as when the Scotch first 
took up their abode in that island. They were called 
“Scotch Irish’ simply from the circumstance that they 
were descendants of Scots who had taken up their 
residence in the north of Ireland. 


» ™*Imay observe that the term ‘Scotch Irish’ although 


' 


expressive, is purely American. In Ireland it is not 
used. There, in contradistinction to the native or 
Celtic Irish, they are called Scotch. 

These people, by their industry, frugality, and skill, 
made the region into which they thus moved com- 
paratively a rich and flourishing country. They im- 
proved agriculture, and introduced manufactures, and 
by the excellence and high reputation of their produc- 
tions attracted trade and commerce to their markets. 

“The Government, however, soon began to recognize 
them in the shape of taxes and embarrassing regu- 
lations upon their industry and trade. These restric- 
tions, together with an extravagant advance in rents 
by landlords, whose long leases had now expired, occa- 
sioned much distress, and the people were brought to a 
state of degrading subjection to England, and many of 
them reduced to comparative poverty. 


» “Their patience was at length exhausted and the 


energetic and self-willed Scotch Irish, animated by the 
same spirit which subsequently moved the American 
mind in the days of the Revolution, determined no 
longer to endure these oppressive measures, and they 
sought by another change of residence to find a freer 
field for the exercise of their industry and skill, and for 
the enjoyment of their religion. 

*“Treland was not the home of their ancestors; it was 
endeared to them by no traditions, and numbers of 
them determined to quit it and seek in the American 
wilds a better home than they had in the old world. 

“Accordingly, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, they commenced to emigrate to the American 
Colonies in large numbers. . . They were Protestants, 
and generally Presbyterians—few or none of the 
Catholic Irish came until after the Revolution. . . . 
Extensive emigrations from the northern counties of 
Ireland were principally made at two distinct periods 
of time. The first from about the year 1718 to the 
middle of the century; the second from about 1771 to 
1773, During the latter period there sailed from the 
ports in the north of Ireland nearly one hundred 
vessels, carrying as many as twenty-five thousand 
passengers, all Presbyterians. This was shortly before 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, and these 
people, leaving the old world in such a temper, became 
a powerful contribution to the cause of liberty. . . . 
These Scotch Irish emigrants landed principally at 
New Castle and Philadelphia, and found their way 
northward and westward into the eastern and middle 
counties of Pennsylvania. From thence one stream 
followed the great Cumberland Valley into Virginia 
and North Carolina, and from these, colonies passed 
into Kentucky and Tennessee. Another powerful body 
went into western Pennsylvania, and, settling on the 
head waters of the Ohio, became famous both in civil 
and ecclesiastical history. . . Suchisa brief sketch 
of the carly history of the people known as the Scotch 
Irish, and of their emigration and settlement in this 
country.” 

The foregoing contains the authority for the use of 
the term “Scotch Irish,” to which your contributor 
takes exception. It appears good and sufficient to the 
great-grandson of a Scorcu IrRIsHMAN. 


CoLumBrA, Pa., May 26th, 1873. 








‘MUSICAL EDUCATION IN LEIPZIG. 


Lerpzie, April 26th, 1873. 
HE Conservatory of Music at Leipzig was 
founded in 1843, by Mendelssohn, under patronage 
of the King of Saxony. The Conservatory is a dingy 


old building of four stories,‘to reach which you must 


pass through a long alley paved with cobble stones. In 
vain have I tried to discover the softest stones in this 


‘entrance way; I’ve only succeeded in finding the 


hardest. The rooms for instruction are on what we 
should in America call the second, third and fourth 
floors. The stone steps leading to the second story are 
deeply worn with the countless footsteps that have 
trod them. Each teacher has his own room, and the 
instruction of female pupils is given quite separately 
from that of the male pupils, with the exception of 
ensemble playing and chorus singing. A complete 


‘course of the theoretical part of music occupies three 





years, and embraces everything from the first prin- 
ciples of harmony to the highest form of counter- 
point, conduction, etc. 

The corps of teachers numbers fifteen. First, for 
harmony and composition, comes E. F. Richter, well 








known as the author of one of the best works on har- 
mony ever written: then, eight piano teachers, some 
of whom also teach harmony. At the head of these 
stands Carl Reinecke, oelebrated as a pianist, com- 
poser and director. Three violin teachers, one of 
whom, Ferdinand David, is a distinguished violinist 
and composer. One teacher for violoncello, one for 
singing, and one for the Italian language. Each pupil 
has two teachers for the piano, to prevent him from 
getting only one style of playing, and also two for har- 
mony. The annual fee, which was formerly eighty 
thalers, has this year been raised to one hundred 
thalers, but for this sum you may study any or all the 
branches taught in the institution, under certain re- 
strictions, however. Those who study the piano are 
obliged also to study harmony. Those who study violin 
or singing must also take part in the piano and har- 
mony lessons; and generally ohly those who have 
singing lessons are allowed to have instruction in 
Italian. Those who make the piano a specialty may 
have four lessons a week; while those who wish to 
pursue two different branches, for instance, singing 
and piano, are only allowed two lessons in each. The 
Directory are very strict about the observance of these 
rules. 

This Conservatory possesses many advantages over 
others in Germany; first, the free admission of the 
pupils to the rehearsals of the Gewandhaus Concerts; 
and then the different branches of instruction being 
all under one fee, you may learn as many as you desire. 
I’ve heard that there is no institution in Europe where 
the higher branches of Composition can be studied at 
such a moderate expense. 

No pupil is admitted for less time than one year; 
should any pupils leave the institution before the ex- 
piration of a year, they would forfeit the customary 
testimonial from the Directory, and also have to pay the 
fee for the whole year. In order to enter the Conserv- 
atory, you must present yourself at Easter or at 
Michaelmas, before the committee, with a well-prac- 
ticed piece or song, by which they can judge of your 
abilities. When admitted, you bind yourself, in writing, 
to comply with the rules of the institution, to submit 
unconditionally to the orders of the masters, and to 
omit none of their lessons (which last is a mere for- 
mality), after which you shake hands with the Director. 
You then receive from the Inspector a schedule of the 
lessons you are required to attend; should you attend 
every lesson on this schedule, you would spend on an 
average three hours a day at the Conservatory, to say 
nothing of the time occupied in going to and fro, and 
in mounting the endless stairs. I omit two lectures a 
week on the “ History and Esthetics of Music,”’ because 
I do not yet understand German well enough to com- 
prehend them; two lessons in solo and chorus singing, 
and the ensemble playing on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, which latter I shall only attend when I have 
to take part, and that leaves me six lessons a week, be- 
sides the ** Abendunterhaltung’’ on Friday evening, 
which all the pupils and teachers attend. I will de- 
scribe the lessons I have, which will suffice for a general 
description of the instruction in the Conservatory. 

On Monday I go to the harmony class by Dr. K. (I 
shall not tell his name, I shall only say that it contains 
nine of the crookedest consonants of the alphabet, and 
only two vowels). There are about ten in the class: 
Dr. K. gives examples of different chords and har- 
monies on the blackboard, and explains them, after 
which he writes a soprano or a figured bass, which we 
must copy and fill up at home with the proper har- 
mony, to be corrected at the next lesson. Saturday I 
have another harmony lesson from Dr. P., whose sys- 
tem of teaching is somewhat different from Dr. K.’s. 
Mondays and Thursdays I have a piano lesson from 
Dr. K. Tuesdays and Saturdays I have a piano lesson 
from Herr W. There are five or six in this class, and 
the scholars play in the order in which they enter the 
room; the first arrival takes the precedence. Herr W. 
is a very eccentric man, but very much interested in 
his work, and it seems to me he knows all that it is 
possible to know about music. Sometimes he will 
interrupt a pupil to make a correction or to explain a 
difficult passage, and he will diverge into a discussion 
about the music of different periods, how it used to be 
played, and how it is played now, and tell anecdotes of 
various composers and how tkey played their own 
compositions, so that you gain a great deal of infor- 
mation by his remarks, as well as instruction, by ob- 
serving the playing of the different pupils in your class. 
Each pupil, wh playing, is likely to be surrounded and 
closely watched by the other pupils, so that nervous- 
ness is a thing to be got rid of, if you wish to rise in the 
estimation of the masters. The method of studying is 
as follows: the teacher tells you to get a certain piece 
or study, which you procure at the circulating musical 
library, and practice as much as you think you are able 
to learn perfectly, to play at the next lesson, be it one 
page or ten. I don’t think you would care to repeat a 
mistake, after once hearing “* NEIN,” accompanied by 
an emphatic bang on the piano, that nearly shakes the 
music off, or a prestissimo movement of a chair, six 
inches from the floor and back, ending with a terrible 
forzando. False notes and bad time are things they 
have no idea of enduring, and if you don’t wish to ex- 
perience the feelings of a complete idiot, never dare zo 
to your master before your lesson is technically per- 
fect; a few remarks from him will leave you in the 
most chaotic state of mind imaginable. In case you 
have a concerted piece, you play it for your master till 
you play it to suit him, which is not always very easy; 





and then you must rehearse it in the “ Ensemblespiel ” 
on Wednesdays, under direction of Capellmaster Rei- 
necke, and on Thursdays under direction of Concert- 
master David, till you are declared perfect enough to 
play it on a Friday evening. These Friday evening 
entertainments I will describe in the next letter. 

Ann DANTE. 





THE REVELATION OF SORROW. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


“ WOULD that it were yesterday,” I said, 
For there stood such a sorrow in my way, 
I could but turn away my drooping head, 
And clasp my hands, and weeping sadly, pray : 
*“ Let me turn back, the storm is dark and wild, 
Dear Father, I am but a little child !— 


Let me turr back.” But at my childhood’s gates 
An angel, calm and solemn, barred the way, 
“ Forward,” he said, “ thy Life’s work for thee waits, 
Why would’st thou linger ’mid the flowers to play? 
By strife and toil Life’s victories are won, 
And to endure is still to overcome.”’ 


Scarcely the words I seemed to understand, 
But like a chidden child went weeping on. 
And then from out the darkness came a Hand, 
And when it touched me I was calm and strong. 
8uoh virtue in its clasp, that I took grace, 
And looked my Sorrow bravely in the face. 


And as I looked, the mournful shape grew fair, 
And the dark road was brighter towards the end. 
And Faith and Hope came oft my watch to share, 
And Sorrow grew to be so rich a friend— 
So prodigal of gifts, that I could say, 
“Twas good for me that Sorrow came that day.” 


I thank thee, Lord, for the perpetual light 

That gilds the memory of my childhood’s days: 
And for that dark Initiation Night 

That made me free of all life’s bitter ways. 
The Joy, the Sorrow, were alike from Thee, 
And if thou send’st them, both alike to me. 





THE ST. LAWRENCE AND QUEBEC. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


OHN QUINCY ADAMS, in a short speech to 
the Canadians at Niagara Falls, said that Nature 
had too few of such master-works to give one of them 
entire to a single nation, so she had divided this be- 
tween two, in equal shares. But, for five thousand 
miles, from one side of the continent to the other, one 
may notice this happy arrangement of division. 
Having ascended the Connecticut valley to the Ca- 
nadian line, we come to the beautiful Lake Memphre- 
magog, which, in a quiet summer day, might well merit 
the name given by the Indians to another lake in the 
same region, “ the smile of the Great Spirit.”’” And this 
is only one haspin the azure jewelry which Nature has 
furnished for covering and beautifying the seams be- 
tween the two territories from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The rainbow over Niagara spans the central 
gateway opening upon each. The St. Lawrence, the 
great Lakes, and rivers and waters of the farther west, 
flowing diversely into the two oceans, make, but hide, 
the boundaries of the two national divisions; just as a 
common blood, language, religion and law blend, 
while they bound, the life, character and destiny of 
the two great families of the English-speaking race. 
Lake Memphremagog is a body of water between 
thirty and forty miles in length, and from two to five 
in breadth, with its bosom studded with islands beau- 
tifully embossed. The scenery from the great hotel at 
its head is like that of the Rhine from the Hotel Belle- 
vue at Bonn. Some of the mountains that soften into 
blue as they tower up in the distance stand higher on 
their base than the Rhenish peaks. One of these, the 
Owl’s Head, measures the height of 3000 feet above the 
level of the luke. One of the largest hotels in the 
United States entertains the visitors at this quietand de- 
lightful summer retreat, and a large two-story steamer 





gives all who wish it an excursion of forty or fifty 
r 


miles daily. 

On crossing the line into Canada, a New England 
traveller observes that Vermont and New Hampshire 
lap over upon East Canada for a considerable distance, 
and he notices for a while no marked distinction in the 
scenery of industry and thrifty life and occupation. 
Hundreds from those States have settled in the Prov- 
ince and mingled with its population, retaining their 
character and habits, and impressing them upon the 
whole community. As we proceed northward, we pass 
through sections where the influence of the old 
French element becomes distinctly marked. We are 
soon on the wide and dark battle-ground of the ax, 
where it is winning its slow conquests over these north- 
ern forests which have withstood the march of civil- 
ization for two hundred years. Here we come into the 
region of log cabins, huts and houses, and one is almost 
surprised to find them so near the New England bor- 
der. It is interesting to see in them the outposts of 
civilized life, occupied by the hardy skirmishers it 
deploys upon the wilderness to clear the way for the 
grand march of populous towns and villages. 

Here a field as large as Waterloo shows the marks of 
the unsparing steel and fire. The defeated pines that 
stood up to the battle, like serried ranks of grenadiers, 
now lie upon each other, broken and blackened skel- 
etons. The field adjoining is the scene of a sharpand 
decisive engagement five years ago; and the plow is 
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beginning to do its smoothing work, and to furrow it 
for its first crops of grain. Another field, nearer to the 
woodman’s cabin camp, is the scene of his first en- 
counter with the forest. Ten years ago he smote it 
stoutly with steel and fire, and now it is a green and 
level meadow ready for the scythe. Every year he 
marches upon the flank of the forest, and wins a new 
field with the ax. He follows slowly and patiently 
with the plow. His wheat harvests deploy year by 
year, and push back the wilderness. His log cabin 
grows with their growth. It becomes a goodly house, 
the home of a large and industrious family, and the 
center of a growing and thrifty village. 

In a few hours a long range of blue mountains in- 
dicated the course and nearness of the St. Lawrence, 
and we were soon in sight of that mighty river and of 
the Gibraltar of America. Both more than equaled 
our anticipation and conception. A traveler who has 
even seen the Bay of Naples and the oldest and 
strongest cities of Europe, must be peculiarly im- 
pressed by the first sight and second sight of Quebec. 

There is not another such city in either hemisphere 
when viewed in all its surroundings and aspects; nor 
is there such another river to build such a city on. An 
American, who has only read of fortified towns in the 
Old Worl, is filled by this at first sight with wonder and 
astonishment. ‘Is this really the American con- 
tinent?” he will most likely ask himself, as he looks up 
from the opposite shore to thesteep mountainous bluff, 
crowned and girded with fortress upon fort, and fort 
upon battery, from base to the topmost height. The 
city that belts the fore-shortened mountain, below and 
above the old gray wall that divides it, seems at first 
view to have been translated whole from the Old 
World. It makes a harmonious and natural setting 
for the lofty fortress, and conforms itself to bastions, 
breastworks and batteries, filling all the irregular 
spaces left for civil life and habitation from the river 
upward. 

The citadel is the best standpoint for the aspects of 
nature which distinguish this prospect above any other 
on the continent. Certainly, for natural scenery, 
embracing in one vista all the elements that combine 
to make a magnificent and charming view, no place can 
exceed this. The eastward view from Stirling Castle 
does not equal it. Arthur’s Seat nor Edinburgh Castle 
commands such a grand sweep of prospect, embracing 
such varieties and combinations of features and 
aspects. The characteristics of Scotch scenery from 
Marmion’s standpoint are reproduced here on a larger 
scale. Here, expanding in the view, is something more 
than “the shores of Fife, Preston Bay, and Berwick 
Law.” Burntisland and all the other islands that float 
on the bosom of the gallant Forth, “like emeralds 
chased in gold,” are overmatched on the broader bosom 
of this mighty river by islands of nobler girth and 
equal setting. The nearest, the Isle of Orleans, is the 
first jewel of the river, which embraces it with an arm 
of equal girth on either side. It rounds up to a grace- 
ful eminence, crested with woods and fertile fields, and 
sloping gently to the water’s edge for the whole circuit 
of thirty miles. On the right, just across the river, a 
young Quebec is mounting a rocky bluff of almost 
equal height, crowned with three immense forts to 
match the old city in “martial show.” On the left, 
white villages, strung on one street, and marked off 
by tin-spired churches, extend down the northern 
shore. Over these and all the green sloping expanse 
between, the eye may follow the undulating heights of 
the Laurentian range, and find in them all that Scott 
describes. 

*“ And westward far, in purer blaze, 
On Ochill mountains fell the rays, 
And as each heathy top they kissed, 
It gleamed a purple amethyst.”’ 

But what is “the gallant Forth” or “ Father 
Thames,” the Rhine or the Nile, to the St. Lawrence? 
Or the river of any continent to compare with it for its 
commercial capacities, its affiliations and connections? 

Let us descend into the public garden, and from one 
of the seats under the shadow of the twin-faced monu- 
ment erected to the joint memory of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, look off upon the scene below. The river spreads 
out before us a perfect cross. The St. Charles on one 
side, and the broad arm of the great river put out on 
the other, around the Isle of Orleans, make a trans- 
verse at right angles with the main or direct current. 
Looking northward, between the masts of the great 
timber ships at anchor, you see the smoke and red 
funnel of an ocean steamer approaching. It comes up 
slowly and softly, with hardly a ripple at its bows, to 
its pier under the citadel, that looks down upon it from 
the lofty height as upon a mere river yacht in size. 

Yet that steamer registers 3000 tons, and is only one 
of nearly thirty that stop at this port on their way 
to and fro across the ocean. These suggest, but do not 
measure, the capacities of this river. Let us apply a 
standard that may help us to a better conception of 
them. Suppose that Sandy Hook were the Straits of 
Belle-Isle, and the Hudson were the St. Lawrence in 
length and volume. Then, to be at an equidistance 
with Quebec from the sea, New York should be at 
Buffalo, and Albany at Detroit; and this last point 
would not be the head, but the scant half-way mark, 
of the navigation of the river. This will help us to re- 
alize its capacity. Keeping this measurement in view, 
remember that Montreal is not half-way even in the 
navigable length of the river. From that port, though 
nearly 1000 miles from the ocean, the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence extends 1400 miles. The continuity 





of its navigation from Duluth, on Lake Superior, to 
the Straits of Belle-Isle, nearly twenty-four hundred 
miles, is complete. In the vital relationship that 
Nature intended, the St. Lawrence is the jugular vein 
of all those great American lakes and of the rivers 
that feed them. Commercially, it sustains, or was 
created to sustain, this relation and function to the 
best half of the continent, as may be seen from an- 
other point of view. 

Let us look at the relation which the St. Lawrence 
establishes between Europe and that section of this 
continent most necessary to European countries. In 
all but the article of cotton, this section produces what 
they most want from America; especially what Eng- 
land most lacks and needs. It is the great grain, pro- 
vision and timber producing region. The most fertile 
corn-growing States east of the Rocky Mountains 
abut upon the great lakes, of which the St. Lawrence 
is the only ship-way to the ocean. The best pine-lands 
on the continent border upon this vast contiguity of 
waters. There is no river in America that has so many 
rapid tributaries, to furnish mill-sites and water-power 
as the St. Lawrence. Then, from its mouth to the head 
of Lake Superior, the mineral resources of the same 
region are proportionate to its agricultural productions 
and capacities. Its mines of iron, copper, lead and zine 
are almost countless and inexhaustible. 

Then, in addition to all these elements of commerce, 
look at the character of the populations who people 
the vast region bordering upon the waters that find 
their only navigable pathway to the sea through the 
St. Lawrence. Let the eye pass over these lakes and 
river States, taking in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Northern New York and the two Can- 
adas. See how native American, English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, German and Scandinavian—the best industrial 
elements in the world—make up the population of this 
immense region, all uniting, in the peace and harmony 
of free institutions, to develop its endless resources. 

Thus, there is no river on the American continent 
that approaches the commercial importance and value 
of the St. Lawrence to England, and Europe generally. 
Its capacity and value are in the very infancy of their 
development; but in a few years they will show the 
world what they are and may be. It is only just be- 
ginning to be utilized in the sense applied by John 
Quincy Adams to the falls of Niagara—as a river pro- 
vided by nature for two nations to share alike as their 
common roadway to the ocean. <Assuch a road, both 
have the same interest to free it from all obstructions 
to the passage of their sea-going ships. Both, sep- 
arately or jointly, can do this. Jointly, what could 
they not do? If a Suez Canal were needed around 
Niagara Falls, or around any other rapids of the river, 
the two countries might make it the most profitable 
work of international partnership ever accomplished. 
What a fitting memorial of the great consummation 
of the Washington Treaty such a joint work would be! 
What would better grace the ‘new departure”’ of the 
two nations taken at Geneva than the sight of files of 
ocean steamers floating their flags from the head of 
Lake Superior down the St. Lawrence to the sea! 
Looking across to the three immense forts which the 
Mother Country is constructing with her own money 
on the opposite ridge above Point Levis, one cannot 
but regret that she did not give it to the widening and 
deepening of the Welland Canal, or to a work of like 
utility, in which her own people might share equally 
with the Canadians, without lessening the benefit the 
latter might derive from it. In a word, there is no river 
in India, or in any other region of the globe under the 
British crown, of such commercial value to England 
as the St. Lawrence, 











Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


NO. X. 
THE CONDUCT OF REVIVALS. 
New HAVEN, April 23, 1873. 
CLOSED, last week, in discussing the subject 
of revivals of religion, with the consideration of 
times and seasons, such as might favor or.such as might 
hinder the development of a religious enthusiasm in a 
community. We must bring to mind again, in going 
forward with this subject, the prime idea, the root of 
revival; it is the development in a chugch or in a com- 
munity of a deep religious enthusiasm under social as- 
pects, and with reference to some immediate results. 
EFFECT OF REVIVALS WITHIN THE CHURCH. 

The results, then, at which we aim in revivals of reli- 
gion are twofold. First, the immediate conversion of 
men from selfishness and worldliness to a Christian and 
godly life; and secondly, the exaltation of Christian 
character in the church to a higher plane and to a 
nobler form of development. Even if there were to be 
no ingathering—for I shall for a moment consider the 
second head first—if there were to be no ingathering 
from the world, oftentimes a refreshing, as it is called in 
the old-fashioned language, a refreshing of grace in a 
church is pre-eminently desirable, pre-eminently a 
blessing from God, though it may stop with the mem- 
bers of the church; for as our power is not numerical 
but moral, it is not so much how many members we 
have in the church that determines its power, as the 
quality of that which we have. A church of twenty 
men who are eminent in grace and goodness is a larger 





church, if you measure size by power, than a church of 
two thousand that are living a very low and worldly 
a 

BORN AGAIN. 


As to the other, we seek in a revival of religion the 
ingathering of men to a new life. I read in the Word 
—I had almost said with regret—‘ Ye must be born 
again ;’’ because my heart looks at it in such a way 
that I feel that, instead of being a duty, it is the great- 
est privilege; it is a wonder of grace almost contra- 
vening the order of nature. ‘‘ Ye may be born again,” 
as if if were a permission, would seem to me almost a 
better rendering. Itis true that it is imperative—“ Ye 
must be;” but, after all, it comes still more sweetly, 
and not less imperatively, “‘ Ye may.” Ifa man, after 
he had lived forty-five or fifty years, had committed 
such errors and mistakes as to be compelled to retire 
into private life bankrupt, all his business experience 
only showing him that he had gone wrong, and could 
then have the privilege of beginning again just as fresh 
and hopeful as if he never made a wistake, with all his 
added experience, what a privilege that would seem to 
him! Hecannot. He has no credit; and, in the ordi- 
nary tenor of life, there is no time after the fiftieth 
year for a man to change the impressions of the com- 
munity about him. The circumstances are all against 
him, and he must go on, and probably end his life in 
poverty. ... 

But here is the Word of God’s grace saying to men 
that have lived for ten, twenty, thirty dull years 
in the way of transgression, “‘Now, you may begin 
again, just like a little child, and take a new start. 
God is lenient, gracious, merciful, slow to anger, abund- 
ant in goodness, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin.’’ Itis this one thing that we bear in mind: the 
possibility of renewing the moral character of men. 
The great point of doubt has been whether it is possible 
to renew moral character suddenly, whether it can be 
done by afflatus. No, it cannot. That is, character is 
a thing that growsslowly ; but the beginnings of it can 
be established; the foundations can be relaid, of ele- 
ments which go to establish habits on a new basis; and 
a character can be begun on a new foundation. This 
can be very sudden. Men may be changed; much may 
be stricken off suddenly. A gambler may cease in a 
moment to gamble, and never touch again the instru- 
ments of deceit. A drunkard may in one single mo- 
ment come to a purpose by which he may never again 
touch the fatal cup. The effects of his past misconduct 
will not pass away at once, but the man has made a 
stand that will affect his whole character for time and 
foreternity. ... 

PREPARATION IN THE PREACHER. 

As to the means that are to be employed to develop 
arevivalin the Church, first and foremost I mention 
preaching. And in order to this comes your own state 
of mind. I think that almost always a man has in his 
own heart the prophecy of these things. I have waked 
up in spring mornings and the air has smelt differently 
from what it did before. I have gone out of doors not 
thinking that it was spring, but it was brought home 
to me by the changed aspect of things around. I have 
found in my own ministry that when my heart was 
right for this work of God, I somehow had it brought 
to me under conditions in which I felt a courage and 
zeal and purpose, an intensity, that showed I was— 
well, I felt as if I was going to succeed—not I, but the 
grace of God that isin me. But nevertheless I have a 
courage, a sort of certitude in me. ‘‘The time has 
come! the time has come!” and I go down into the 
work with the feeling; ‘“‘I will not be denied! I will 
have this blessing! slay me, but give me thie!” And 
where a man has, even in a small degree, the begin- 
nings of this feeling, he is pretty sure to impartit... . 


SPECIAL KIND OF PREACHING REQUIRED, 


At other times you are preaching general instruc- 
tion, but now you converge the knowledge that men 
are supposed to have. You are bringing it to a definite 
purpose. When a man is stating law in the lecture- 
room he pursues one course; but when he stands be- 
fore a jury to win a case, all that he ever knew is con- 
centrated for a definite purpose. He thinks of their 
verdict. We preach a great many sermons, and proper- 
ly, which are to promote meditation, which are to 
bring forth their fruit gradually in the family and in 
the community at large. That is well enough; but 
when revivals have set in, our preaching is then for im- 
mediate results in the hearts and souls and consciences 
of our fellow-men. So that while every sermon is an 
instruction it is also a plea. Every sermon is to have 
in it a grasp, an intensity of hold upon men, that shall 
from day to day and from week to week have its in- 
fluence. You shall feel in yourself that every time you 
preach a sermon you have drawn some man, you have 
gained some man. That is the ideal; that is the aim. 

In preaching, in revivals of religion, the great ele- 
ments that you wish to secure are the reason, the 
moral sense, the conscience, and the imagination of 
men. Men work more by imagination than we sup- 
pose they do—not in the form in which it is associated 
with poetry, but with that action of the imagination 
which brings invisible things to the sight, which en- 
larges the scope of existence, in short, that which 
brings the eternal future very near tu men. Sermons 
must bring out those truths of God’s Word that are 
sure to have effect. They must bring out those truths 
of God’s Word which satisfy the judgment, which 
satisfy the common sense of men; which also pun- 
gently arraign and satisfy the conscience; and which 
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' do these things in the light of the higher relations 
' which men sustain to the future and to the govern- 
ment of God. I say this because many people suppose 
that in revivals of religion the only thing to do is to 
address the feelings, to sing men along, to exhort them 
along, to carry them along they scarcely know how. 
There is a place for singing and for the social exercises 
in the subordinate mectings; but a minister ought 
never to preach so well, so strongly, so clearly, and so 
compactly, ought never to preach with such appeal to 
@ man’s deepest nature, and through his imagination to 
his whole being, as in the initial state of revivals of 
Teligion. ... 
' COURAGE GIVES STRENGTH. a 
If you work on the principle of ‘awful responsibil- 
ity;’’ if you have all the time the feeling of anxiety 
and care; if you go about bowed down with worry, 
you will be exhausted very soon. You cannot bear 
much. But go about from day to day in the midst of 
the outpourings of God’s Spirit with this feeling: ‘‘ The 
Lord Jesus Christ is my elder brother. He thinks of 
me and of my people a thousand times more than I do. 
This is his work. He will surely accomplish it, and he 
says to me, ‘Trust in me; love me; hope and be cour- 
ageous.’” If I go on the principle of love and trust, I 
can do ten times the work that I could do on the prin- 
ciple of anxiety and conscious responsibility. There is 
nothing that cuts a man out so soon as worry, and 
there is no worry like that which comes from the at- 
trition of anxiety in ministerial life. Ministers are so 
afraid that they shall not do things just right; so afraid 
they have not dealt with this man just as they should; 
so afraid that sermon was not quite right. Of course 
it was not! You may as well take that for granted in 
the begianing. You will never do anything just right; 
never speak anything just right. God knew it when 
he made us, and he made us notwithstanding; knows 
it, and employs us with that understanding. . .. 
Let a man simply have this testimony in himself: 
“Tam ready to do anything; I am willing to put all 
the strength I have got into my work. Here I am, 
what there is of me; I throw it all into the work.” 
Thus let him have some use for hisGod. Trust him; 
believe in him. What is the use of having redemption 
through Jesus Christ, reconciliation and love, and all 
promise and hope, and then going bowed down as if 
you were a galley slave? Be yourself before your con- 
gregation what you want them to be; and while you 
preach the love of Christ for human souls, show them 
that you have it by your confidence and cheer. For 
there is no time when a man ought to sing and whistle 
and laugh and feel so happy as in the coming of a re- 
vival of religion. In Litchfield, when Isaw a thunder 
storm coming up, I used to run into the house and ask 
my mother to let me put on my old clothes and go out 
in the rain, for nothing was so grand to meas being 
i out in the tempest, and seeing the elms swayed and the 
i long drought broken by the coming on of the storm. 

I exulted; and though the birds were all gone, I was 
there to sing. When, after a drought in the congrega- 
tion, things are beginning to move again, that is the 
time for exultation. You need not be afraid you will 
grieve God’s Spirit away. If God’s Spirit could be 
grieved away, it would have been done long ago when 
you were preaching old, tinkered-up sermons, repeat- 
ing for the five hundredth time the message you didn’t 

i care for first or last. But when men begin to be alive, 

: when there begin to be some real affinities with God 

' and Christ, then is not the time to be anxious and low- 
browed. Itis the time for gladness. In this spirit a 
man can preach every day. He can’t help himself. 
The days will not be long enough, not enough of them 
in the week for him to preach, provided he has this 
impetus, this rejoicing in God. . . . 

j DO NOT WORK BY AUTHORITY. 

} Then, while you are preaching in this way, remember 
that while you are master, while you dominate them, 
while you have authority over them, while you are 
zealous for the truth and the glory of God, on the 
ther hand—strange and anomalous condition—you 
have got to lie down before them, you have got to let 
them walk over you, and be their servant. When you 
go fishing you have no authority to lay upon the 
brooks. You have got to find out how fish are to be 
caught, and you have got to catch them in that way. 
If you are fishing for trout, you go to work in one way, 
for perch in another, and for bullheads in another; 
and you bob for eels. You may throw the net for 
some, and some you can never catch in a net. Some 
you never can catch with a set line, and if you want to 

' get them you must begin afar off. I have seen a man, 
when he came into the meadow where the trout-brook 
ran, lie down some four or five rods before he got to 
the brook; for, said he, “the very jar of the ground, 
light as I step, will be felt by them ;’’ and he crawled 
up to the edge of the brook, and then, lifting himself 
up, he threw his line; and when he had got his trout 
he did not care if he had crawled an acre over. Now, 
@ man that is fishing for men has got to fish for them 
in all sorts of ways. You cannot put your royal robes 
on and walk down the street, and have men come out 
and cry, “Convertme! Convert me!” You have got 
to treat proud men in the way that proud men have to 
be treated. Some men will come to you that you didn’t 
expect. Some will hold back from whom you expected 
the greatest help. You will have all sorts of surprises, 
and your business is constant and various. Suit your- 
selves to emergencies; your business is to win men. 
Win men one by one, one by one. I don’t think 
‘there is any joy so great in this world as the joy of 













working in a revival, when a man is in good health, 
and when there is a genuine work of grace going on; 
and those whom he respects and loves, one by one, are 
breaking out into new life, and uttering their joy. I 
don’t think there is anything this side of heaven that is 
comparable to that; and I have said in these moments 
that all the kingdoms of the earth would be nothing to 
me compared with the royalty I carried in my heart 
when Isaw men bowing down in this way and coming 
to God. It is reward enough. A man never seems to 
himself to have so little personality, never seems to 
care so little about himself, to have so much thought 
of God, such insight into theology, such perception of 
moral truths, as when he stands in the presence of men 
roused by the Spirit of God, and is obliged to meet 
their case, and to administer to their wants. It is as- 
tonishing what revelation, refreshment, reinvigora- 
tion, indoctrination, inspiration is given to men who 
are engaged in the same work that God is—bringing 
sons and daughters home to glory. 
VARIETY OF METHODS. 

I am speaking of the variety of instrumentalities 
that can be employed. I have given an emphasis to 
preaching, though not more, I think, than it deserves. 
There are a variety of other instrumentalities that 
bear more or less directly upon the social side; and I 
may mention, first, the multiplication of meetings and 
prayer-meetings. It is sometimes well that a meeting 
should be thrown entirely out of its shackles and its 
accustomed course. So prone are we to run in ruts 
that, once in a while, it does us good to break up ac- 
customed methods and habits, and make the meetings 
stand out as something singular and peculiar. ... 

PROTRACTED MEETINGS. 

Protracted meetings are eminently useful in the con- 
duct of revivals of religion. We all know that pro- 
tracted meetings are necessary for the development of 
social force in other things. Political campaigns are one 
continuous series of protracted meetings. If you wish 
to get up an enthusiasm in anything, it must be by 
constant repetition, iteration. . . . Thousands of 
men are not able to carry the Sunday far down into 
the week. They need to have their impressions re- 
newed. They are fitful, feeble; they don’t generate 
thought easily for themselves. There are thousands 
of persons not able to generate much feeling for them- 
selves; but if you bring them into a mass meeting 
when there is a great deal of feeling about, by sympa- 
thy they catch it; it helps their weakness; and this is 
the theory of protracted meetings, that while the 
strong may not need them, they are of benefit to the 
weak. Their poverty of thought, of feeling, their want 
of continuity of will, is met in that way, and protracted 
meetings are thus great blessings. . . . 

There are also many things that are in vogue which 
are good in some communities and not in others, and 
are, in fact, matters of taste and discretion. In some 
communities the habit is to invite persons to rise for 
prayer in meetings. I have seen the very best results 
accrue from that, yet I never could do it in my own 
congregation. I have a few times tried it, and always 
in a faltering way. It don’t come naturally to me, and 
it did not harmonize with my style of administration 
from year to year. Yet I have seen men who in times 
of revival had the happiest results ensue from employ- 
ing that method of bringing people to a decision... . 

INQUIRY MEETINGS. 

Inquiry meetings are of universal use, but more in 
New England than anywhere else. They bring the 
mind of the minister to bear directly on a single indi- 
vidual mind. They are more thorough, they explore a 
man, they find out his habits, they learn his disposi- 
tion, they apportion the truth exactly to his want. 
Preaching to a whole congregation is very much like 
giving in time of pestilence hygienic instructions which 
every man must apply for himself, but an inquiry 
meeting is like the visit of the physician. He takes 
each man by the pulse and determines the medicine he 
especially needs. I have always in my own charge 
dealt very largely in inquiry meetings, frequently call- 
ing them after every prayer-meeting; not disconnect- 
ing them, not making them formal; but I say: “If 
any persons wish to converse with me after meeting, I 
will remain.” And after the Friday night meeting I 
do the same way; making it as little awful as possible, 
making it social and genial and inviting, winning peo- 
ple toit. . .. 

“ EVANGELISTS.” 

T have reserved for myself now only a word as to the 
subject of “evangelists.” In general, in the induction 
of a revival of religion it is better that the pastor 
should do his own work. It isa great deal better for 
you to be the father and the brother of your people, 
and, taking the spirits that are in sympathy with your 
own, do your own visiting, get up your own meetings, 
conduct them, and have the domestic element as it 
were in your own parish. If you need farther help 
than this, the next best thing is to call in your brother 
pastors. There should be a fellowship in churches in 
this way, and you should have help from those that 
are congenial. But there is no reason why, under cer- 
tain circumstances, you should not have the help of 
men who have shown themselves to be gifted by the 
Master with a special talent for developing religious 
feeling in the community. But in the admission of 


evangelists or revivalists, all are not alike useful to 
you. There are many men whom I trust, and whose 
names will stand far above mine in heaven, that I 
would not haye in my congregation under any circum- 
stances. There is a genius that belongs to every 





church development which has its own individuality 
and peculiarities. But if you introduce a revivalist 
whose whole style of thought is different from your 
own, in antagonism with it, you will introduce an ele- 
ment that will be harsh. Even so; but then I would 
object to none because they are evangelists, but in the 
selection of help of this kind I should say one needs to 
be very judicious. . . . There are a thousand wheels 
that are just as good wheels as any in one watch, but:the 
difference of the ten-thousandth part of an inch would 
make them inappropriate for that particular watch. 
They have got to have a certain relation to each other 
or they wou’t keep time. And so of the genus evan- 
gelist. There are a good many species, and while it is 
best to do your own work, or to do it with the help of 
a brother pastor, still if you are obliged to call in an 
evangelist, see that one is called in not at hap-hazard, 
but one who will work on the same lines with you, and 
work in harmony with you. That will be likely to help 
you, and he will leave your church stronger than he 
found it; and will be likely to leave you better rooted 
in the church than when he came. 
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EMINENT FRENCHMEN OF TO-DAY. 
The Men of the Third Republic; or, the Present Leaders of 

France. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

That biography is among the most delightful of 
all the forms of literature is a proposition for which 
we may safely expect the consent of most readers, 
even without bringing up in its support the approving 
thunder of one of Dr. Johnson’s well-spent proclama- 
tions upon the subject. And there is a modification of 
biography which may be said to have some peculiar at- 
tractions of its own—combining, as it does, the graces 
and pleasures of several literary types. We mean the 
biographic sketch. This is the pen-portrait of a man 
done in miniature—a compact personal delineation 
artfully wrought, of narrative, disquisition, analysis, 
and description, and preserving somewhat the same 
relation to extended biography that the card-photo- 
graph holds to the old-fashioned life-size portrait in 
oil. Of this type of writing perhaps Plutarch may 
fairly be called the founder. At any rate he was the 
most distinguished ancient worker in it, and he has 
left specimens which will go down to the world’s end. 
On this Plutarchian model, however, modern journal- 
ism has been at work, and it has developed some pro- 
ducts worthy of Plutarch, and itself too. 

There lie before us in this book nearly thirty very 
artistic specimens of this species of concentrated biog- 
raphy, constituting a group of sketches, quite brilliant 
and exceedingly entertaining, of the most notable livy- 
ing Frenchmen—of statesmen, lawyers, preachers, sol- 
diers, editors, authors. 

These sketches have appeared during the past twelve 
months in the London Daily News. Their authorship 
is only guessed at, one guess shrewdly attributing 
them to “an eminent English statesman,” which leaves 
us about as much in the dark as we were before. At 
all events, these essays are the work of no ’prentice 
hand. They show not only a mastery of analytic and 
picturesque description, but an intimate acquaintance 
with the literature, the politics, and even the gossip of 
France and Engiand during the past half-century. 
They portray and estimate the men who at this mo- 
ment are revolving on the wheel of events in France; 
and tested by the revelatious of the last few weeks, 
the author must have had uncommon opportunities 
for information, and uncommon sagacity in using his 
opportunities. If he be an Englishman, he is an ex- 
tremely liberal one; for he clearly perceives the in- 
aptness of any monarchical government to meet the 
conditions of France. Indeed, the remarks scattered 
through the book upon this subject not only show the 
author to be an enlightened man, but they greatly 
serve to enlighten us in our present perplexity con- 
cerning what is best in government for the French 
people. 

The following passages bearing upon this theme are 
interesting as examples of the author’s animated style, 
and of his cosmopolitan discrimination in the most 
difficult matters. “People wonder,’’ he says, “that 
the Orleanist monarchy, so seduously nurtured and 
propped up from ’30 to ’48, should have collapsed in a 
couple of days; but it would collapse again, and in 
half the time, should the French be ever so foolish as 
to restore it. The ties of tradition and of personal re- 
spect for the Sovereign which attach Constitutional 
monarchy to the English soil are wholly wanting in 
France. Constitutional monarchy there is an anach- 
ronism and an absurdity. From the moment when the 
French definitely discarded their old Royal fumily mm 
1830, upon finding that it refused to adapt itself to 
modern ideas, Republicanism became the only form of 
government compatible with the well-being and sta- 
bility of the country.’’ Let weak-hearted (not to say 
weak-headed) Americans who at every apparent upset 
in France exclaim that Frenchmen are not yet ready 
for a republic, read the following vigorous and pene- 
trating words, wherein it appears that a republic is the 
only form of government for which Frenchmen are 
ready. Speaking of the Duc de P,roglie’s belief that 
monarchism can give more freeijjom than a republic, 
the author says: “This infer-mce he draws from En- 
gland, which in all things ‘s his model; but one may 

trust he will end by peryeivying that the crown which 
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fits one nation is not necessarily made to cap another, 
and that, having arrived at this discovery, he will lend 
his name and his talents to found that form of free 
government under which alone France can hope for 
stability. Under Bourbonism, Orleanism, or Bona- 
partism, the country can only count upon one-third of 
its children—that is, only put forth a third of its 
strength; under the Republic itshould be able to rely, 
and generally does rely, upon all.” 

The first picture in this gallery of delightful portraits 
is. devoted to M. Thiers, who, when the book was 
written, was still President of the Republic. The sketch 
is life-like, and contains some dainty touches of charac- 
terization, as where he says: “‘The fact is, M. Thiers 
had his opinions built for him about forty years ago, 
like a house, aud he has never moved out of them 
since.” 

{ But M. Thiers has been pushed aside; and the man 
upon whose true character so much in the near future 
depends is Marshal MacMahon. Thus he is presented 
to us as he was twenty years ago, at the establishment 
of the Second Empire. ‘‘ MacMahon was at this time a 
vigorous-looking gentleman, with clear, blue eyes, a 
firm mouth, and silent ways. He had little to say on 
any subject; but he was regarded as the most chivalrous 
among officers.”” And what of his military ability? 
** His military services have been more numerous and 
splendid than those of any living officer in the French 
army. He was at the storming of Constantine in 1837; 
was wounded there, and behaved with signal gallantry. 
It was he who led the famous assault on the Malakoff, 
which decided the issue of the Crimean War. It was 
he who won the day at Magenta, and turned defeat 
into victory. Finally, it was he who put down the ter- 
rible civil war which devastated France after her de- 
feat by the Germans, and who saved Paris from 
destruction by fire. It is not going too far to say that 
he is. the most popular man in the country.” A few 
other sentences in this exquisite sketch have deep in- 
terest in the light of events which have happened 
since they were written. ‘ And now MacMahon stands 
at Thiers’s right, with his hand on his sword, and his 
lips enigmatically sealed. But why this silence? Does 
MacMahon ignore the fact that a word from him at 
this juncture, when France is struggling desperately 
to regain her health and strength, could fall as the 
most precious of balms to heal her wounds? What 
would be the effect on the credit, on the hopes, on the 
prospects of France, if MacMahon were to step out at 
this moment and declare himself a republican? Why 

does not MacMahon say this word?” 

It isin this spirit, so impregnated with the most in- 
telligent liberality, that the whole book is written. 
With great delicacy of’ touch, with felicity of wit and 
anecdote, with calmness and animation, and with an 
amplitude of knowledge, the author has written sketch- 
es of Gambetta, Grévy, Rouher, Dumas, Dupanloup, 
Duc D’Aumale, Father Hyacinthe, MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Edmond About, Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, 
and the rest. In the whole volume there is no wiser 
or more beautiful chapter than that on Duc D’ Aumale. 
Whoever wants instruction in the living politics and 
letters of France cannot get it under a more rational 
or fascinating tutor than the unknown author of The 
Men of the Third Republic. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Something like ten years ago, a powerful pub- 
lishing house in London began the issue of a magazize, 
which was to appear every two weeks, and to furnish 
to English readers literature of as high an order as that 
‘which all French readers know that they can get in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes. The magazine was called 
Tie Fortnightly Review. For its editor was secured no 
less a man than George Henry Lewes; and for its con- 
tributors, the most accomplished, the ablest, and most 
brilliant among the thinkers of England. One pecu- 
liarity of the Review, and one which at once gave it an 
immense superiority over all others in the English 
language was, that it threw away the old system of 
anonymous contributions, and by allowing every 
writer to give his own name, and by throwing upon 
each theresponsibility of his own utterances, it secured 
great range ef topic and treatment, boldness of ex- 
pression, and the virile force of perfect intellectual 
freedom. In spite of its excellence, in fact, by reason 
of its excellence, it was found that the publication of 
the Review once a fortnight was too frequent for the 
intellectual appetite or the intellectual digestion of 
its readers. Its appearance was then fixed at once a 
Month, but its original name was retained, thus 
affording the exquisite Hibernianism of a fortnightly 
periodical which came outevery four weeks. This, how- 
ever, is but a trifle. The Review can resume its old 
periodicity whenever its patrons shal] demand it. 
Meantime, it has gone forward in its career, maintain- 

ing its intellectual independence, its high literary 
rank, its catholicity, and its proffer of a free platform 
to all free minds. Some idea may be formed of its 
value as an organ of advanced opinion, of scholarship, 
and of mental force, by the fact that among its recent 
contributors have been John Stuart Mill, Mazzini, 
Herman Merivale, Goldwin Smith, Walter Bagehot, 
Professor Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, Senor Castelar, 
Edward A. Freeman, John and Henry Morley, Moncure 
D. Conway, Leslie Stephen—in truth, nearly all the 
foremost writers of England, together with many of 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. It is no extrava- 
gance to say, that for the free, fresh, and forcible dis- 
cussion of ideas along the van of the army of human 


-| mane to such a periodical. 


progress, the Fortnightly Review is beyond comparison 
the most desirable periodical in the English language. 

Until recently, this important journal has been ac- 
cessible in America only through expensive imported 
copies. We deem it an enterprise of such general 
literary interest as to justify the announcement that, 
through the appreciation of a high-spirited publishing 
house in New-York, that of Holt & Williams, the 
Fortnightly Review is now reprinted regularly in this 
country. The English edition appears on the first of 
each month, and the American edition about three 
weeks later. 


MR. CALEB CUSHING. 


i Treaty of yest of Wockingion Its Negotiation, Execution, and % 
> ing thereto. Caleb Cushing. Harper 
Le ay ers. 


Something like a flutter of expectation was percep- 
tible on the public mind when it was announced, some 
months ago, that Mr. Caleb Cushing was about to send 
forth a book upon The Treaty of Washington, with a 
particular account of the immortal Court of Arbitra- 
tion which sat last year at Geneva. Here seemed to 
be all the elements of a genuine literary event. The 
subject was of the greatest importance, directly to 
two nations, and indirectly to all Christendom; the 
general curiosity was wholly unslaked in its craving 
for information relating to the matter; and the author, 
even if more remarkable for acuteness and versatility 
than for the symmetrical character of a great man, 
nevertheless bore a name well known in the world, and 
long associated with the vast and complex affairs of 
international politics. There could be no doubt of the 
author’s sufficiency for the task, so far as that suffi- 
ciency depended on experience, learning, and subtlety. 
But no one who had ever read a page of Mr. Cushing’s 
previous writings expected from him a book composed 
of pure English and with simplicity of style. His great- 
est disqualification, however, was moral, and consisted 
in faults of judgment, of temper, and of personal van- 
ity ; and, on second thought, few studious persons, we 
imagine, could have anticipated from such a man any- 
thing like a calm, well-poised, and judicial history of 
the great transaction in which he had borne a hand, 
and of which he was ambitious to give an account. As 
the Reve says, in The Canterbury Tales, 

“The gretest clerkes ben not wisest men.” 

Mr. Cushing’s book fell upon the world some weeks 
since. It fell with a heavy thump, responded to, here 
and there, by hisses and censures, and an occasional 
slight murmur of praise. We venture to say of it that 
for any good fruit, or even for the commercial bene- 
diction of popularity, the book is damned—posi- 
tively and negatively. The historical facts which it 
gives will soon be given in a worthier manner by 
others; and this volume will then take its place among 
the curiosities of literature, as a monograph of the 
author’s learned ostentation, grotesque rhetoric, intel- 
lectual vigor, and of his inextinguishable dislike of Sir 
Alexander Cockburn. 

NOTES. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish, early in 
September, the third series of lectures under the aus- 
pices of the Christian Evidence Society, London. 
Among the lecturers were Dr. Gladstone, Rev. A. C. 
Row, Geo. Henslow, John Gritton, and others. 


Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have in press, 
and will soon issue a new edition of Lord Derby’s 
Homer, which will be illustrated with Flaxman’s en- 
gravings in outline. From Homer to poultry is rather 
an abrupt passage; but the next book in the list of 
their announcements is The Illustrated Book of Domes- 
tic Poultry, by Martin Doyle, with woodcuts and 
chromos. They also promise to publish about July 1, 
Pennsylwania Illustrated, a general sketch of the 
State, its scenery, history and industries, with about 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty woodcuts. 
Later in the season they will issue a similar work en- 
titled New York State Illustrated. 


Rev. Darius Mead, 5 Beekman Street, has the 
courage to attempt a new magazine. It is to be called 
The Christian Mother, gnd in the labor of editing it he 
is to have the assistance of Mrs. Helen C. Warner. In 
his prospectus, he states that his ‘‘ object will be more 
especially to give a Monthly adapted to the spiritual 
improvement of the whole family—regarding the 
mother as the primary and central influence of the 
domestic circle.”’ The first number, for July, has 
already made its appearance, and contains much 
thoughtful and fine-spirited discussion of topics ger- 


By the enterprise of George Routledge & Sons, 
of London and New York, the public are to be fur- 
nished with a new and complete edition of the writ- 
ings of Lord Lytton. Messrs. Routledge announce that 
having purchased the copyright of all the published 
and unpublished works of the deceased author, they 
will issue the new edition at the rate of a volume a 
month. The first volume, Eugene Aram, will be pub- 
lished in June. The same publishers also have in pre- 
paration a new book by George MacDonald, entitled 
Gutta-Percha Wiltie. 


Everyday Margaret is the name of a pretty 
story for children, written by Mary Morrison, and 
issued by the Congregational Publishing Society of 
Boston. There is not much to be said about the book, 
except that its spirit is wholesome, the narration is 
sufficiently interesting, and the lessons which it im- 





The History of Joshua Davidson, Communist, 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, has 
already been well described by a contributor in our 
columns. It belongs to the same class of books with 
Ginz’s Baby, though it cannot, like that work, be 
called a direct satire, but it deals with the problems of 
modern society and politics from the standpoint of the 
individual sufferers, and is calculated to make men 
think and feel, though it does not by any means pro- 
pound simple and practical courses of action. I¢ is 
like the maxims of the Gospel itself, full of spiritual 
suggestiveness and power, but incapable of literal ap- 
plication to modern civilized conditions. 


There is felicity in the title which Holt & Wil- 
liams have hit upon for a class of their publications, 
intended to be a relief from severe labor without lead- 
ing to a waste of time. They call them “The Leisure 
Hour Series.”” They include choice and delightful 
books by Goethe, Victor Cherbuliez, Edmond About, 
Palgrave, Ivan Turgenieff, and others. To this list 
they now add Under the Greenwood Tree, a bright 
and wholesome story by Thomas Hardy. The author 
himself calls his book “a rural painting of the Dutch 
school.”’ 


No man who wants to keep his eye upon the 
world’s progress in scientific discovery can afford to 
be without one at least of those annuals which several 
of our publishers now devote to each year’s scientific 
history. Harper & Brothers began last year their 
Annual Record of Science and Industry, the second 
volume of which has just made its appearance. It re- 
lates the story for 1872. The work is ably edited by 
Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
the aid of Professors Henry, Harkness, Cope, New- 
berry, Joy, Hammond, Barker, Marsh, Agassiz, Gray, 
Sterry Hunt, and other eminent men of science. 


Jest-books are proverbial for their melancholy, 
and we realize the solemnity of the act when we di- 
rect the attention of our readers to a new sample of 
Joe Miller literature, as presented by The World of 
Wit and Humor, edited by George Manville Fenn, and 
published by the celebrated house of Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin, who have establishments in the three cities 
of London, Paris and New York. This book is an ex- 
ception to the saddening tendencies of its class, and is 
really a very diverting compilation of the wit and 
humor of all nations. The illustrations, whch are 
very numerous, are among the brightest and best wit- 
ticisms of the book. There are twelve full-page draw- 
ings by F. Barnard, Proctor, Matt Stretch, and Gordon 
Thompson, besides innumerable initials and vignettes 
by Brunton, Corbould, Worthington Smith, Wall, and 
others. The work is to be had of P. A. Peckham, of 
1,149 Broadway, who is the sole agent for the United 
States. 


In a dignified royal-octavo of more than seven 
hundred pages, the Rev. John S. C. Abbott relates the 
Life of Napoleon III., embracing a record of nearly all 
the important national events which have occurred in 
Europe during the last half-century, down even to the 
funeral of the ex-Emperor. The work contains several 
illustrations which greatly add to the value of the 
work, as being authentic portrayals of historic persons 
and places. Such are portraits of the father and 
mother of Napoleon IIL, of himself in childhood and 
in mature years, together with pictures of the chateau 
of Areuemberg, the castle of Ham, and the palace of 
the Tuileries. The current of criticism has now set so 
strongly in the form of derision of whatever this author 
may write, that it will be difficult to secure for this 
book anything like unprejudiced consideration. Most 
persons who write about if will find it much easier to 
work up the old jokes about Mr. Abbott’s historical 
methods than to point out wherein he commits errors 
asa historian. With his devotion to the Napoleons we 
certainly do not sympathize; yet we say that this book 
appears to us to be written in a fair and truth-loving 
spirit, with great fullness of documentary evidence, 
and with a skill in statement which grasps the reader’s 
interest from the beginning to the end of the book. It 
is by no means a eulogy of Napoleon, but a temperate, 
and candid, even if admiring, account of his potent 
and wonderful career. The work is published by B. 
B. Russell of Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The receipt a & books Gotvoorst at the Editorial Rooms of this 
rll be prom earliest subsequent issue. 
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Business Department. 


LIFE E INSURANCE. 


A LESSON - OF TO-DAY. 


OT long ago, one of the purest and 
most honored soldiers of the Ameri- 

can army died. His remains were carried 
to the grave with solemn pomp. A nation 
mourned his untimely end, and his public 
and private virtues were extolled 
throughout the whole land. His integ- 
rity, his rare fidelity to duty, lent pecu- 
liar luster to his name, by very contrast 
with the depravity that is so common at 
this time. The commander of great 
‘armies, the commander of military de- 
partments, occupying positions of the 
highest trust, beset by opportunities to 
enrich himself during the war, his head 
was neither turned by power nor his 
honor tarnished by any act of a dishon- 
orable character. He died penniless, and 
left his family in want. All that he had 
saved by his pay had been given away in 
charity; and when the end of his honor- 
able career of arms came, there was not 
money enough in his purse to give him a 
decent funeral or his family a month’s 
provisions. This soldier was Canby. Are 
our readers so dull as to need us to point 
the moral of his case! Must we enforce its 
significance, and show how it makes good 











all that we have said these many weeks, | 
in this column, about the calamities that 
beset the families of those whose lives are | 
not insured? In Canby’s case his family | 
will not suffer seriously for his neglect, 
because their maintenance is accepted as 
the duty of a grateful people; but how is 
it as to the dependents of those who are 
not great soldiers? How many hun- 
dreds die every year who are perhaps | 
as honorable, as conscientious, as lovable | 
as Canby, but whose families are not 
taken care of as generously as his will be 
by the public. How many scores of wives 
and hundreds of children neglected, un- 
protected, perhaps unknown by many, 
‘are left to suffer all the terrible conse- 
quences of their husband’s or father’s ne- 
glect—to know want, misery, perhaps 
starvation! General Canby gave away 
every year as muchas would have insured 
his life in the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company for a sum sufficient to 
make his family at least independent of 
charity. Can he be held altogether 
blameless that he did not do so? 








PORTLA ND D AND OGDENS- 
BURG RAILROAD. 


Tue Portland and Ogdensburg Rail- 
road—Vermont Division—will be, when 
completed, a link of 116 miles in a great 
trunk line extending from Montreal and 
Ogdensburg to Portland. Being shorter 
‘by 50 and 57 miles than any other route 
from the great lakes and Montreal, re- 
‘spectively, to tide water, the line will un- 
doubtedly receive a very large proportion 
of the freight shipments from the north- 
western States and Canada. The value 
«of the read, its economy of construction 
and prudence of operation of the 60 miles 
‘already completed, give the best evidence 
that its 6 per cent. gold bonds are as safe 
as any investment now offered.—The 
Financier, N. Y., May 17, 1873. 











PROBABLY few of our readers have any 
idea of the magnitude of what is termed the 
Same business, and yet there are firms = 
= oying large capital exclusively engaged in 

e fe Bh == Me of SAMeS, both for in-door 
and out-door amusement. 

Almost every lange city has one or more ex- 
clusive game jobbing ho whose agents | an 
travel throughout the land and sell their wares 
to the retail dry and fancy anots dealers. 

Children require amusement, and to furnish 
them such as shall be not only entertaining 
but educational and elevating, uires no 

—— ee of talent, and when such a game 
is it has a warm welcome, 

—y an one is Qrvaee, or sage of Birds, 
just published by Wrest & Lux, of Worcester, 
The method of is new and exceed- 

ingly interesting. while the ee informa- 


tion afforded b: by the fin fine engra of birds on 
one: e cards, and the ex | descrip- 
Se on the others, form a highly in- 
chapter in natural This 

Avilude is an excellent addition to 

our Sar home amusements, and the very reason- 


it is offered (seventy-five 
ust insure for it an immense 


BATHING.—The Bath; its Uses in 
How to Bathe, Directions 


able cents (i), at which, 








parted use-Maternt a 
pt of D. lint 'of Modioal Works for 





IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive busiuess connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable re- 
garding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, s0 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 





SEWING MACHINES. 





THE ABSOLUTE TEST OF EXCELLENCE. 
—The truest test of excellence in a sewing- 
machine is, after all, , A record of its sales. 

manufacture of 
Underfeed Machine em sploys an immense 
a ragga # wg nearly five hundred skilled 
workmen e machines are turned out at 
the rate of from eighteen hundred to two 
thousand ee wes week, and are sold faster than 
they can made. The factory is pushed 
from day to day with orders. There is noth- 
ing otranee in all this when we consider that 

a first-class, perfect machine, capable of 
any nae of work, good for twenty years’ con- 
stant service, and costing $15 less than the 
other first-class machines. 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities 
in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns. 


n Improved 


Salesroom at 707 


Mr. Jonn T. BuTLER, of New Orleans, 
has a Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine pur- 
chased in 1856, which has been in almost con- 
stant use since that time, without ever havi 


been repaired, and it is now in good order, an 
will sew fine or goods as well as when 
purchased. 


ARE you troubled with garments rip- 
ping? Use the Bureka Machine Twist, and 
you will have one trouble less. Try it, and 
you will use no other. 








HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


tho" Flowing Spring Paltry Fountamn. ana 
the n ry ” an 
keep fresh water before your hens. They will 
A. the hf every season, ee od trouble. 
en and Hardware Deal- 
lesale by Cragin Bros. & e Co., 143 
Lake 8t., Chicago; liew & Co. Cincinnati ; 
J. H. Pocock, 119 Cherry 8t., St. Louis. 
ee Send aly: ques and "price-list. Manu- 
factured by the dron-Cind Can Co., 51 Dey St 





ers. vt 


BUCHAN’S Carnoric PLANT PROTECTOR 
isin itself a remarkable 5s — and it will 
Zod parunttes, which prey’ on reneta ie lifes it 

ch prey on veg le life 
will a nes, or 


rant bush from faaee Gontrustive penta 
without the slightest 


Different varieties of these e soap for laundry, 
toilet, dental, shaying, medicinal, and disin 
fecting purposes. 


Lyon’s Tootu TABLErs are the result 
of years of experience by a Jay: dentist. 
They will prevent at, “deomy ce leanse the moth, 
and purify the b h ey are the ‘ec- 
} of penta and put woe he fants 
VO} e up, canno 
please the most ost fastidious. Once tried, they 
will be always used. 


F. BE. wae & Co.'s Superintive Graham | marke masked 
Best in 


Flour, Atlan 


mar- 
ket. Sold =r ‘all Grocers. 








town as 
—. For 
212 Water 


WANTED, a farmer in eve 
agent for the ‘Collins — pus 
write to COLLIN 


terms, & Co 
street, New York, 7 


COL4. Laare & Co.'s now porfum Sortie hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet," wil bea 


ciated by all who have of toe the de cate 
and peculiar fragrance eir toilet soap of 
the same pame, 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. the ad use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and way 4 from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 


MUSIC, &c. 


USIC FOR JUNE. 

: JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the 
marked price. 

Pieces marked thus * have = titles. 
Come, Holy Spirit. Sop., Solo, and ~ 7 
Does He ever Think of Me. Song end = 
*God Bless our Home. Song and Cl eutt 

Stewart. 


How d’ye do, Aunt Susie? Comic Gong yd 
Stewart. 
inspter o and Hearer of Prayer. Solo and 


Dan 

Julia, ts is of Thee I Sing. Song and an 
Whisper r Softly, Mother’s Dying. Song and 
wart. 




















° 
*Pearl of Ameri 


*Autumn Leaves, 
I tern nend MUSICAL MONTHLY, 
No. 70, 


“7 the following selection of choice New Mu- 
Price h $3.60 in sheet form. 


= 5 coccccccoes 





Worth in 

Sheet Form. 

I have no Home. Song and Cho.. -Hays. 40 cts. 
Meet me, Bessie. Song and Cho,. "Stew: ao” 
Sweetest Bud is Missing. Song and al = 
My Soul is Dark. a § - evap soepect Walker. 30 “ 
Springinsiield Gelep. 4 hands...... Pasher, 8 “ 
ry be to God Epsecccetes Dressler. 40 ** 
Sallie’ OWE ONNEs obocar 40 -seseen? -Kinkel. 35 “ 
mee mocssonms Schottisch Becht. 30 “ 
ie March............ ueller. 40 “ 
pro hy Leaves, Reverie............ Kinkel. a 


— your choice, 30 cents for the Monthly. or the 
SAME PIECES fa st form 33.60. Publis a! <3 


we incatuar, 
THAT IS HOME WITHOUT AN 
ORGAN? 
And what will an Organ now be, without a copy 


of DITSON & CO.’S new, delightful, complete col- 
lection of Reed Organ Music, called the 


ORGAN AT HOME! 


Every Organ needs it! The 





“ 
Chon at Home! Best collection for Reed 


R 
°o Vegans! 200 not dificult pieces, 


\ 
80 Cyan-tsca that no dull music isin them: 


the org LL n, smooth, legato style used, but 


se 
as an orga N at Home should be cheerful, 


/ 
Salts See staccato music is not excluded. At 
Y 


present T he Organ ina Home is often silent, for 


ome music is not provided for it. Here is 


h me-like, easy, familiar, new music, 


at ho M. in every nation, in fact all kinds by 
rr) 


w-hom 
posers.”’ 
The Publishers take pride and pleasure in 
iigve it such a superior book to the public, - oo 
lieve it wort ates Bete A be at Home in every punt! y. 
; Cloth, $3.00; Full gilt, $4.00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, New York. 


IN EK W CHROMO, 
BY HILL. 
Dor « every Subscriber to the AMATEUR. for 1873, 


Musical Journal of America. bscription, 
$1.00 per year; sample —— 10 cents. 


verybody considers the best com- 





Beauties of Stra —The only complete 
plate ¢ edition of STRAUSS pe ae ular Waltzes in oe 
nal form, dsomely bo in cloth. ce, $5.00. 


Pa. Mag sical mud 39 agate a 
88—10,000 copies sold in three months. Duets for 
Piano and an in, of popular ing Marches, 
gg mae ete., t, $4.00. Cloth, 


oard 
Also, for PLANO and FLUTE, at same 
arranged as Solos for VIOLIN. Cloth, $2. 
$1.50; “Ind for FLUTE at same prices. 
The only work of oe kind in America. 
preether Gegoc Mi lodies.— National Nursery 


Rhym emote, with © quaint illustra. 
tions. = 4! handso: dsomely bound in gilt, $3.00. 
aie ake en 


a Se = 


The Gui ding S —The only true Sabbath- 
ae. si ng ook Aiied with tunes that are al- 
ys g to sing. Price, 3% cts, $30.00 per 100. 
Barnple copy, 25 cts. 
Hoed’s Musical Manual.—The only thorough 
Price 40 for vocal and instrumental instruction. 


geiannal of Music Lessons.—For Primary and 
Secondary Schools, commends itself_for teaching 
poses. Has been 2 adopted by the Board of Edu- 
Pon of the First School District of Pennsylvania. 
— 1b cts. 


Gif. .—A fine collection of the most Peso. 
a 3, ce, gilt, $2.50. Cloth, $2.00. Boards, $1.50. 


Masical Gift. “Contains ms of instrumental 


music for Piano Forte. Price, gilt, $2.50. Cloth, 
$2.00. Boards, $1.50. 
S$ School for Cabinet n has su- 
rseded all other methods. Price, 


dney, Smith’s Method for Piano Forte, 
re ularly adapted to beginners. Price, $2.00. 


G ’s New Method for Piano Forte.— 
100,008 copies in use. Coptains all that is worth 
nowing. 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 


banal 
Walker's, Musical Almanac for 
1893, containing ie y 150 pages of useful mat- 
ter, sent free b: Ly any address. 


The AM ATEUR 00 mtains in a year mn worth 


PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS FOR MATERIALS. 


Navy DE DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
ee May \4, 1873. 
SEALED pRorosare for eac! remy ey yn 
indorsed * Pro 3 Class No (a (name the class) f: 
— (name th the yard) will be received 
until ‘clock, of the —— 
Cath) 0 of june. at which hour the ope 
I} be commenced ior furnishing and “Geliv- 
at theseveral Navy Yards and Naval Asylum 
the materials and articles embraced in printed 
schedules, La mys with the form of offer and 
anty, and instructions, will be furn ed 
~ applicati on, TH sent by mail os oe 80 requested, to 
to offer to contract for any or ail 
Pe the € oom ed therein, by the Comman ts 
of the several ier Yards, for the classes for the 
yards under their command, or by the Paymaster 
nearest thereto, or by. the Bureau for any or all of 
the yards and asylum 
The My oe hg bureau are numbered and de- 


ass No. 1. Bricks : No. 2, Stone; No. 3, Yqlor 
Pine Timber; No. 4, Yellow’ Pine *Zamber ; N. 








orcs: 





Juni and Cypress; No. me, Hair and Plas- 
Or ; No. 8, Cement; No. 9, Gravel and Sand; No, 10, 
jlate; No. ll, Iron, Iron Spikes and Nails; Cy 12, 
steel; No. 14, Files; No. 15, Paints, Oils and Glass; 3 
No. 16, Ship Chandlery; No. 17, Hardware; No. 18, 
jtationery; No. 20, Hay and Stra 0. 21, oven- 
a No. Charcoal ; No. 23, Belting, Packing and 


Sperm and tates is; No. 25, 


Iron on Work %, MDaoees No. 31, 


ping 
Copper and "Composition | Noha. 


NAVAL ASYLUM. 


Class No. 1, Clothing; 
ro. No. 3, Provisions ; ‘No. 
Dry Good: Goods; No. 6, Br 
3, 1; No. 9, Paints, “ole Gines &e.; Tait 
ber; No. 12, Firewood; No. LSE A, 
ous; No. » sbaee No. 
tionery. 


Li J Saiowns are the classes, by their numbers, 
sues at the respective navy yards and naval 
asylum: 








KITTERY, MAINE. 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24. 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
oat 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 


21, 22, 23, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 
Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
2, 24, 25. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. 
LEAGUE ISLAND, PA. 
Noa. 1, 6, 8, 9, 16, 18. 
NAVAL ASYLUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Mes. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 18, 20, 21. ¥ 
MARE ISLAND, CAL. 
on 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 


. 





GALE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPT. OF THE SOUTH, , 





OFFICE CHIEF GCARTERMASTER, 
UISVILLE, Ky., May 20, 1873. 


By authority of the Quartermaster General of 
the Army, there will be sold at public auction, at 
Taylor ion of Lieut. Mer- 


Barracks, under the dir 
rote x June, 1a bein hog aa Wv'clock aac the 

of June, inn o'clock A.M. 8 
following buildings, to wit: ; 


Two (2) Buildings, 244x184 feet. 
Two i do. 24x81 “* 
One (1 do. 2x “* 
One (1) do. 2x19 “ 
One (1) do. Zix @ “ 
Six hy do. eg 
One Hl do. x 52 “ 2 stories. 
One (1) do. 23x100 “ 
One (1) do. 2ix uu “ 
One (1 > Pet =4 
One (1 - 


Fourteen hundred Ariiy feet Picket Fence. 


These buildings are open to the ins i 
io 2 at a hours of the day unti 3 es 


The jay on which the barracks stand will be 
surrendered py the Government to the owners on 
une , before ae ox — of which time 


pure rs m must remove th , unless oth- 
bags toad arranged with the ‘owners of the property. 
erms :—Cash, aan, 
‘es A A. KIN, 


AM 
Deputy Quartermaster Genera 
Chief Quartermaster, Dept, of oT the i Bouth’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Aes EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STUZUTE_ Twentisth academic i begins 
Fifteen Professors and Teachers, 
ae trlok buildings. For ladies and gentlemen 
to prepare for college, for business, or for life. 
be zene Students received at any time. Ad- 

dress JOS. H. KING, D.D., Fort Edwar . N.Y. 


ATIONAL NORMAL MUSICAL 
ey ek bs an by Chicago University, to 
prepere ¢ eachers. L ZERRAHN, GEO. F. Root, 
Bieht other Competent, Instructors. From 
Sul y FIvE WEEKS AND Two DAyYs._ Instruc- 
tion 0.00. Board (until t the. University Rooms are 
full), #4.75a week. FIRST-CLASS MUSICAL BENE- 
FIT AND ENJOYMENT. Circulars of particulars 
free on application to 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, Chicago. 


YHE BUFFALO 
TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 
The oldest, largest, most practical on popular in 


America. Bend for ees: 
» Le Sup’t, Buitalo, N.Y Y. 























BRYA) 
CHOOLS, SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES sup- 





i plied with experienced and competent Music 
Teachers in all departments, upon application to the 
am ENGLAND MUSICAL BURBAU, ton, Mass. 


BE. TOURJEB, Manager. No charge to employers. 
NTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF 














of ek, Subscription only $1.00 per y: 
copy, Address 
LEE & WALKER. Music Publishers, 
922 Chestnut Street Philadelvhia. 











RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in apy quantities. Send for Circular. 
ENDRIER, 
Broadway, N, Y, 





ELL, Director, 18 Cooper Union. 
M yes RS. 
BA upon her usual —- _— for 
late of Bond Street, have re- 


b 

for Berlin ombeak in April of each year. Address 

ADRIAN J. EB 

. THOMSON continues to 

Gireular of Referenees ito samples anted, 

2%e. 39 33d Street, New ‘York. 

ER TISTRY — —REMOVAL.—J. AL- 

moved to No. 314 fit Figen Avenue, New York. Send 
tor pamphlet, 
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f Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


._ Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
* Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 476. 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in additio pomtaae. 
Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a qu r, payable 
ce where the paper is delivered. 
weekly publication of Henry 
Beecher’s sermons in hlet form, suitable for binding. 


Money should be sent b 


quarterly in advance at the o: 


‘ wh lymouth Pulpit is the 
ar 

Yearly price 33. The CHRISTIAN UNION (33) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

(33) will be sent together for 35, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department heveby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 

requested d sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publ ’ Department contains nothing but matters 
Telating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
acribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgi operamces, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


* Wewant a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
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Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 
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quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a Certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 











Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 
THE LAW OF THE PISTOL. 
IEW weeks since we referred to the murder 

of one boy of twelve by another boy of 
twelve, while both were at play with a loaded pis- 
tol. It is not a fortnight since a ‘‘respectable ” 
lad in Brooklyn accidentally killed his own mother 
with a bullet aimed at an offending comrade. And 
the latest criminal horror is the deliberate assas- 
sination of a father by his youngson. The sur- 
face moral of all these cases is, perhaps, the wicked 
folly of carrying loaded pistols. The man who 
thus sets himself above the law in a single matter 
cultivates a spirit dangerous to the common- 
wealth. And he who habitually carries a pistol 
sees before him at least the possibility of murder. 
A pliant or corrupt judiciary ; a bar of unscru- 
pulous ingenuity; a city government which fos- 
tered crime ; the possession of money or political 
influence by the criminal; and a certain general 
undervaluing of life, growing, possibly, out of the 
enormous slaughters of the War, have united, in 
New York, to set the crime of murder almost 
above penalty. The laws, framed long ago to 
give the criminal a fair chance against the tre- 
mendous odds of a vindictive society arrayed 
against him, now bear heavily against society, 
shifting the odds to the other side. The genera! 
public, seeing that the murderer is seldom con- 
demned, or, being condemned, is more seldom exe- 
euted, attributes his escape not to the baffling 
technicalities of law, but to his own deserts. It 
sees mnitigating circumstances, thinks him more 
sinned against than sinning, and forgets the whole 
affair in a month. So that the average public 
sentiment virtually encourages crimes of violence. 
It was curious and pitiful to see how, imme- 
diately after the Walworth parricide, the wildest 
stories flew from lip to lip to explain the unnatural 
erime of the boy-murderer. He himself betrayed 
no sense of guilt, remorse, nor even of decent sor- 
row for what he claimed to be the necessity of his 
bold, bad act. But the gentle public supplied a 
hundred excuses. And therefore this case seems 
ene of peculiar gravity. When one rough kills 
“hnot.’¢? in a drunken rage he may go hang, for all 
the woth. cares, Wher 4 — laborer, poisoned 


with carbon, °!4 gas and fusil oi], whos? ™iser- 


able lineage and », Serable existence have strait- 
ened his forehead, ana ulged out his back head, 
and strained from his nature °U unselfishness and 
kindliness, leaving only a sedimenit ot brutality,— 
when this human wild beast beats out . "#8 patient 
wife’s brains with an ax, or kicks her , *° death 
because his dinner is late, we shudder at th ° horri- 
bleness of murder. 

' Yet it cannot be too often said that the hi, “P® 
the intelligence and the social position of any ma ™ 
the greater is his responsibility to the law and tc ' 
society. If murder have any mitigation, it is not 








found in the ‘“‘gentlemanly instincts” which, in | 1 

certain crises, demand the shedding of blood, but | ot 
in dense, stupid, inherited ignorance, which can | whi 
neither reason nor moralize, We do not mean to | Spin, 





be unjust. There seems to be no doubt, in the 
present case, that the man who is gone was a 
coarse, indecent, ingenious tormentor of his own 
household, making their lives intolerable. It is 
asserted that the lad who remorselessly killed him 
has hitherto borne a good character. We do not 
doubt that he held himself to be a Paladin. It is 
just these conditions which will tend to public 
harm. Horror of the crime is already lost in a sen- 
timental sympathy for the criminal. And the 
chance is that no legal penalty wil overtake him. 

It is our belief that the gallows hinders justice 
and brutalizes the community. But while the 
gallows remains the doom of murder, every mur- 
derer who evades it corrups the popular sense of 
justice. There is no reason why life should be sa- 
cred in the felon’s cell and cheap in every highway. 
It has almost come to this : that no man is certain 
to escape a violent death save the undoubted hom- 
icide. And it is this long defiance of justice in the 
name of law which made such a crime as that of 
poor young Walworth possible. 

To our thinking, the most tragic aspect of the 
cease is the absolute self-satisfaction of the boy. 
For he is not a unique monster, but the product 
of a certain social state. Of the enormous number 
of genteel sympathizers, there is a host which 
would do as he did under like circumstances. Most 
of these hot-headed fellows carry loaded pistols: 
There is before them the daily possibility of hom- 
icide. Yet itis probable that they go to church on 
Sundays, and thank God that they are not as these 
others—Reynolds, and Nixon, and the rest. And 
when they read, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine,” saith the 
Lord, ‘J will repay,” it is without a thought that 
the message is to them. 

If the world practically accepted Christianity, in 
its true sense of Christ-like living, stories like this 
of the Walworth parricide would be impossible. 
For then, mothers would teach their boys that no 
trial is remediless, but that through persecution 
and outrage nobility may grow apace ; and that 
the one Perfect Character that ever flowered was 
nurtured on affliction and endured outrage even 
unto death, _ : 


ba = 


INSPIRATION. 


HEN, in talking &bout religion, men speak of 
inspiration, they generally mean only the 
inspiration of the Bible. But this is as if speaking 
of ‘‘ patriotism ” we should mean only the patriot- 
ism of the Greeks at Thermopyla, or of the Amer- 
icans at Bunker Hill. The inspiration of the 
Scriptures is a great fact; but the inspiration of 
all the true children of God is a greater fact. 

What is inspiration? It is the direct action of 
the Divine Spirit upon the human mind. Itisthe 
presence of God in the soul to illumineit. It is 
the Heavenly Father's direct personal guidance of 
his earthly children. 

Such a relation is implied in any true thought of 
God. What is our sonship toward him but just 
this, that, if we will let him, he will come into the 
closest fellowship with us, and walk hand in hand 
with us? Wesay that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without him, that he is in every leaf that 
flutters in the wind, the everywhere-present, all- 
upholding spirit of the universe. And can we 
even imagine that the heart of man alone is un- 
visited by him? Can we suppose that the soul 
that in love and trust looks up to him fails of the 
immediate, illuminating, vitalizing presence of the 
Spirit of all truth and goodness? This is the very 
heart of Christian faith. 

The Bible, and especially the New Testament, is 
full of this idea, of the direct communication of 
the believer with the Divine Spirit of truth. 
Christ’s whole teaching and ministry led up to this. 
When he was about to depart—when, seemingly, 
his whole work must fall to the ground through 
the loss of its head—this was his supreme word of 
consolation and hope: ‘‘I will send you the Com- 
forter, the Spirit of Truth; he shall abide with 
you always.” And after Christ’s death the New 
Testament church went on its way strong, jubi- 
lant, all-conquering, in this sense of the Spirit’s 
presence. See what it did for them! Here were 
hundreds of little communities scattered widely 
apart, gathered out of Judaism and heathenism ; 
with only thirteen Apostles, who could visit each 
church only at long intervals ; at first without a 
written Gospel ; having only an occasional epistle 

from Paul or one of the others. What saved them 
from falling apart a hundred ways and relapsing 
‘nto their old condition? If we study the records 

their inner life, we find as the central fact, by 
‘ch everything stood, the presence of the Holy 
‘t, That is, the believers felt, and lived by 











the feeling, that God himself was in the midst of 
them and in the heart of each of them. They re- 
cognized a Divine Presence, whence flowed light, 
strength, joy, peace. The New Testament epistles 
forever revert to that as the source and center of 
Christian life. ‘‘ Ye are led by the Spirit.” ‘‘ Walk 
in the Spirit.” ‘‘The Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you.” ‘The Spirit is life.” First, last, always, 
this is the great thing, a Present God, who illu- 
mines and quickens ; whose very life flows through 
mind and heart and will. The relation of father 
and child, of husband and wife, of mind and body, 
all are too little to express the intimacy between 
the loving, trusting soul and its God. 

Paul never speaks of his own relation with the 
Divine Spirit as intrinsically different from that of 
the other believers. His whole feeling evidently is 
that all stood, or should stand, in the same vital 
connection with the one Spirit. It manifested it- 
self in various forms, according to the different 
constitutions of men; one was inspired to exhort, 
another to instruct, another to administer govern- 
ment. But all alike were inspired, though in 
different directions. 

The testimony of John on this subject is very 
striking. The direct inspiring presence of the Di- 
vine Spirit in the sanctified human spirit is an idea 
that shines in every page of his Gospel and Epis- 
tles. He teaches, in the most explicit language, 
that the believers received spiritual knowledge di- 
rectly from God himself ; and he expects his own 
words to be received because consonant with this 
highest inward witness. This is what he says (1 
John ii. 20-21) : ‘‘ Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things. I have not written 
unto you because ye know not the truth, but be- 
eause ye know it.” 

To say that Paul or John supposed there was 
in himself any inspiration different, not only 
in degree, but in kind—essentially, intrinsically 
different in its generic quality—from the inspi- 
ration of the humblest Christian in Ephesus or 
Rome, is to say what has no kind of warrant in 
their own words. To say that the whole early 
Church had an inspiration differing essentially 
from any inspiration possible to the whole Church 
now, is to say that the secret of Christianity has 
been lost. ‘ 

“Is it true, then, that all men are inspired in 
the same degree? Is the inspiration of any good 
man to-day equal to Paul’s inspiration?” Facts 
afford an easy answer. The degree of a faculty is 
tested by the resultsit can produce. One man can 
lift a thousand pounds, and another only a hun- 
dred ; their muscular strength is the same in kind, 
but differs in degree. Compare the writings of 
Paul and of Frederick Robertson, for example, by 
the standard of spiritual power and richness. We 
say Paul was the more highly inspired, because, in 
point of fact, we find in his writings a fullness, a 
spiritual insight, a moral enthusiasm, whieh 
neither Robertson nor any other modern writer 
has equalled. No theory of inspiration is going to 
affect the value of the Scriptural writings. They 
will always be prized for what they are. No the- 
ory is goingto make men prefer turnips to oranges 
or lichens to roses. And so long as men find in 
the writings of Paul and John and their colleagues 
a power to comfort, to energize, to uplift, greater 
than they find in any other writings, nothing that 
can be said or unsaid about inspiration is going to 
lower the New Testament in men’s affections. 

But of this we may be sure; Paul never dreamed 
that future generations were going to turn back to 
what he and his fellow-apostles wrote as the last 
distinct revelation made by the Holy Spirit. The 
whole tone of his writings asserts that the one 
great universal teacher is God present in his chil- 
dren’s hearts ; that every true and noble thought 
is an inspiration of God; and that for each special 
emergency God gives special light to whoever can 
receive it. When the church in Corinth fell into 
perplexity, Paul wrote to them. When the Gala- 
tian churches had troubles of another sort, he 
wrote another and different letter to them. Sup- 
pose Paul could have foreseen that there would be 
a church in New York, in its circumstances more 
different from the churches in Galatia and in 
Corinth than these were different from each other. 
Would he have expected the church in New York 
to turn back to what he wrote to the Galatians 
and Corinthians as more authoritative than any 
later utterance of the Spirit? Would he not 
rather have expected the church in New York to 
go directly, in faith and humility, to the Divine 
Father himself, and get from him as direct and 
true an inspiration for their peculiar difficulties as 
came to the Corinthian church for theirs ? 

Men feel that such thought as this is dangerous ; 
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that it leads to vagueness, to license, to the sub- 
version of all settled truth. That is exactly what 
the Jews and Judaizing Christians thought about 
the Gospel as Paul preached it. The great Apostle 
spent half his life in conflict with men who con- 
tended for the Law, for a full, fixed, definite sys- 
tem, against the ‘‘ freedom of the Spirit” that Paul 
stood for. The Spirit? What was it? Something 
vague, unseen and uncertain; a notion of vision- 
aries and enthusiasts; a will-o’-the-wisp, leading 
nobody knew whither! Whereas, here was the 
Law, written out in plain black and white; no- 
thing visionary ; everything fixed, definite, com- 
fortable! And that is precisely the way men talk 
about the New Testament! The very writings in 
which Paul asserted the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God, the free access of every child to its 
heavenly Father—these are now set up by some 
men as a second Law, with all the precision and 
immobility and legality which Paul declared the 
Church had outgrown! 

Paul never scouted at the dangers of Christian 
liberty as imaginary. He knew they were very 
real. He knew that the Gospel itself could be 
made a cloak for unrighteousness ; that God’s free 
love would be made a pretext for carelessness in 
sin; that Christian liberty might degenerate into 
heathen license. But he knew what the safeguard 
was. ‘If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 
the Spirit!” He had just told them what walking 
in the Spirit meant: ‘‘ Love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.” So, again, he says—and half of Paul’s 
writings are an expansion of the idea :—‘‘ Breth- 
ren, ye have been called unto liberty: only use 
not liberty for an occasion to the flesh; but by 
love serve one another.” He hardly ever says 
“liberty,” that he does not say ‘‘ love” right after- 
wards. 

The safeguard against error, the preparation to 
receive true Divine inspiration, is in earnest Chris- 
tian living. “If any man will do the will of my 
Father, he shall know of the doctrine.” He who 
loves is near to God; God dwells with him; God's 
light streams upon him, and through him. 





POOR SCROGGS. 


O you know Seroggs? You must often have 
seen him. He is around, in sight, a good 


deal. Of all our citizens between the ages of six- 


teen and forty, every four hundred and fiftieth 
person whom you meet is Scroggs. So it may 
justly be said of Scroggs that there are a good 
many of him—about forty thousand at the least. 

Now Scroggs is a villain—in fact, he is the villain. 
Whatever mischief is done in the land, Scroggs is 
at the bottom of it. It is he who enables the 
newspapers to keep their columns of criminal news 
so fresh, so full, and so interesting. Scroggs does 
all the murders, burglaries, robberies, thefts, ar- 
sons, forgeries, and other kinds of raseality, vio- 
Jent or cunning, which are at war with the security 
and comfort of the rest of mankind whose name 
does not happen to be Scroggs. In short, we may 
say of Scroggs, in the language of old President 
Dunster of Harvard College, ‘‘ the disconvenience 
of this man hath been distractive.” 

The difficulty is that society cannot live if it lets 

Scroggs alone ; and yet, when it takes hold of him 
and tries to do something with him, it only makes 
him worse, and accumulates costs and woes for 
itself. But do something with him, it must. The 
question is—What it shall be ? 
' The old method which society had of dealing 
with Scroggs was just to kill him outright, and as 
quickly as possible. You could hardly think of an 
offense which was not capital. Jails were few, 
and State-prisons were unknown. The cheapest 
and svrest place of confinement for Scroggs was 
the grave; and into that society proceeded to 
shovel him about as often as he came in its way. 

At last, however, it occurred to society that in- 
stead of shooting or hanging Scroggs it might be 
proper for it to try to reform him, and in some 
blind, blundering fashion, society has been work- 
ing in that direction for many years. Instead of 
digging graves for him, it builds for him great 
stone houses surrounded by high stone walls, and 
there it shuts him up for a term of years; and at 
the end of that term it tells him to come out and 
try life over again. But what is the result? His 
life in the big stone house has probably made him 
ten times more of a villain than he was before, in 
which case his return to society is more disastrous 
than was his original presence in it ; or else, the 
discouragement and the disgrace of having lived 
in the big stone house are greater than poor 


‘Beroggs’s resolution to be a good man, and he 





soon relapses into his old practices, and does mis- 
chief enough, presently, to earn a free-passage 
back to the big stone house once more. It need 
not be urged that all this is very costly and miser- 
able business. Society cannot always stand it. 
The most humane and the most solemn considera- 
tions require that we should cease to perpetrate 
such botch-work in our attempts to deal with poor 
Scroggs. 

Again, then, returns the question, What shall 
be done with him ? 

Doubtless, one answer to the question is ob- 
tained by the proposition to reform Scroggs by 
reforming the management of the big stone houses 
in which we keep him. But there is still room for 
another answer. Besides doing what has just 
been suggested, might it not be worth while to try 
an experiment which has sunken out of notice of 
late years, namely, transportation and penal exile ? 

This suggestion is made to the public by Mr. 
Charles Nordhoff in a compact and well-reasoned 
article in the current number of Harper's Maga- 
zine. 

In favor of this method of dealing with Scroggs, 
Mr. Nordhoff gives not only reasons of his own, 
but the following opinion from Count di Foresta, 
Procureur-General of Ancona: 

“ Transportation with compulsory labor in a colony I ap- 
prove as the best punishment for great criminals. It seems 
to me to answer perfectly the double object of all punish- 
ment—the protection of society, within the limits of justice, 
and the reformation of the convict. It fulfills the first of 
these objects—the protection of society—for the most danger- 
ous criminals are thus cast out from the bosom of society ; 
the grave inconveniences of relapse are avoided, and would- 
be criminals are deterred by the prospect of banishment from 
their country and family. The second object is equally met, 
that of moralizing these individuals, and giving them hope 
and the means of becoming again useful to themselves and 
society in another country, where, after undergoing part of 
their punishment, they can send for their families or found 
new ones, thus beginning another existence in an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere, which will not seduce them into their 
former errors.”’ 

If the reader shall imagine that, in our own case, 
there would be any difficulty in finding a suitable 
place fora colony of American criminals Mr. Nord- 
hoff is ready for him with the word Alaska. In- 
deed, if we listen to Mr. Nordhoff we shall conclude 
that the final cause of Alaska is that it should be 
the scene of just such a colony; and that a mys- 
terious Providence guided the wit of Mr. Seward 
to the purchase of that territory, for the very ob- 
ject of furnishing a cool, salubrious and secluded 
residence for Scroggs. 

It may be so. Certainly it is worth thinking of. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


R. GREELEY’S dominant feeling toward the 

South after the close of the war is well expressed 
in the following lines of a private letter, written April 
21, 1865: ‘‘We must put down the rebellion; we must 
make an end of slavery; for the good of the whole 
human race requires both of these; but do not let 
us seem to do in wrath what is dictated by love. 
¢ ‘ ° ° : ° - I say in all truth that I 
would gladly let them all go unpunished (by war), to- 
morrow, if they would but give up slavery, stop the 
rebellion, come back and behave themselves. And I 
am not very good at that. If I were better, I should 
probably be willing (as I once was) to pay them some- 
thing for their slaves; now I think they huve taken 
their pay in rebellion and must be satisfied with that. 
my friend! remember ‘Father, forgive them.’ We 
Might be as they are had we been nursed on the tiger’s 
milk of slavery. Now let us be satisfied with the in- 
evitable woes of this terrible war.” 


—An event has just taken place in Illinois which 
the friends of an impartial judiciary must view with 
deep regret. Chief-Justice Lawrence, of the Supreme 
Court of that State, having pronounced unconstitu- 
tional a certain law relating to railroads, and thereby 
given offense to a certain class of citizens who thought 
their interests prejudiced by a decision the honesty and 
soundness of which would hardly be questioned, has 
been denied a re-election, and a man chosen to fill his 
place who is virtually pledged beforehand to the op- 
posite view of the question. The election of a judge 
for the avowed purpose of reversing a decision already 
made, and honestly made, by a court, is a very dan- 
gerous and alarming precedent. It is a proceeding, 


the direct and inevitable tendency of which is to un- | 


dermine the independence of the judiciary, and ake 
it the slave of every popular impulse and whim. The 
farmers of Illinois, by whom or in whose name this has 
been done, have performed an act which, more than 
almost anything else could do, will bring republican 
government into contempt. It is not pretended that 
Judge Lawrence’s decision is not sound as the Con- 
stitution now stands; but a man has been placed upon 
the bench to reverse that decision in the interest of a 
party. The judge thus elected cannot listen impar- 
tially to argument; he will hear counsel only as a 
matter of form, being pledged beforehand to make a 
decision, not according to law, but according to the 





views of those by whom he was elected. We ¢annot 
believe that a party acting on such principles will 
long bear sway in a State so enlightened as Illinois. 
This election is another illustration of the evils attend- 
ing the choice of judges by the popular vote. 


—The old Catholics appear to be holding their 
ground with firmness and some show of energy. Their 
position is one of great difficulty, and it is hard to see 
how they can long avoid going either into Protestant- 
ism on the one hand, or back to the Pope and his in- 
fallibility on the other. They have got over one diffi- 
culty by the election of a bishop, who, it is said, will be 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Utrecht. This will 
satisfy the consciences of those who think a church is 
not a church unless in the line of direct apostolic suc- 
cession. 

—The Hon. Jerry McGuire, who tried, in the 
New York Legislature, to raise the hue and cry at Ezra 
Cornell, seems likely to go down to posterity, in spite 
of himself, as one of the great benefactors of Cornell 
University. His wanton charges against that Univer- 
sity and its founder have already aroused a palpable 
and most agreeable reaction in favor of both. The 
most hearty letters of confidence have poured in upon 
President White from all quarters. Chief-Justice 
Campbell, of Michigan, writes: “If you are tired of 
Mr. Cornell, send him on to Michigan.” The young 
Alumni, too, are showing good feeling. One young 
fellow testified his affection and faith by sending on 
his cabinet of specimens in natural history, which had 
cost him, in labor and money, at least a thousand dol- 
lars. Another is prompted to send additions to the 
Mineralogical Cabinet. Moreover, Mr. Sibley, of Ro- 
chester, who some time ago gave 60,000 to the Uni- 
versity, now writes to its President: ‘To show my 
feeling regarding these attacks on Mr. Cornell, I give 
to your College of Mechanical Engineering $30,000 in 
addition to the $20,000 I gave last month.’”’ Now itis 
demonstrable that all these benefits are in consequence 
of Mr. McGuire’s onslaught. Who shall refuse to him 
a statue on the University grounds? 


—On Monday, June 2d, in response to the re- 
quest of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, meetings of women 
were held in many places in this country to promote 
the cause of peace. In Boston, New Haven, Lowell, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Orange, N. J., and other places, 
the interest manifested in the subject was quite 
marked, the meetings being well attended, and the 
speaking impressive. The settlement by peaceable 
arbitration of the difficulties between England and the 
United States has convinced multitudes of the practic- 
ability of some general arrangement to prevent civil- 
ized and Christian nations from going to war upon the 
questions by which they are usually alienated one 
from another. No doubt the following letter froma 
granddaughter of the once great Theological Pro- 
fessor of New England, expresses the feelings of many 
of her sex: 

ANDOVER, MASs., May 25, 1873. 

Dear Mrs. Howe: I do not know as much asI should of the 
scope and creed of the Woman’s Peace Society, but any intel- 
ligent effort to eradicate the spirit of brute antagonism from 
the earth must meet with the best good-will of all earnest 
women. Itis sometimes the fashion to laugh at conventions. 
“To resolve a thing to death” is a proverbial sarcasm, in 
which there is, at least, a broomstick of good sense. But 
there seem to be times in which well-managed organization, 
especially among women, is definitely needed and productive 
of definite good. The lives of women have been so sheltered, 
so isolated, so muzzled one might say, that they never yet 
found speech or language sufficient for theirneeds. Women 
do not altogether understand each other—do not get at each 
other’s reality; their processes of growth are at those disad- 
vantages of silence and suppression and fear which only 
women feel. We need guilds, trades-unions, clubs, societies, 
to sweep away our traditional pettiness and timidities, and to 
foster our dawning powers and principles. We need to talk 
things over among ourselves a good deal yet. It seems to me 
one half-sad but wholly sure thing about the position of 
woman to-day is, that we are obliged to seem antagonistic in 
even our efforts to promote peace and good-will upon the 
earth. Our gentlest offices for the world’s welfare require a 
spice of decision in them. Our moral force needs a distinct 
mental ballast. We are atastage at which the strength of 
the womanly character, rather than its tenderness, needs pe- 
euliar culture. Yet we cannot too well remember that the 
stronghold of strength is always in tenderness, and that the 
powerful instinct of peace which is alive, if anything is alive, 
in the womanly nature, ought to result in a force of action 
which should shame away bloodshed from the face of this 
quiet world. I am very sorry that I cannot be with you at 
the Boston meeting. Success to it! Yours sincerely, 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


—The subscriptions to the proposed Greeley 
statue amount to upwards of $10,000; but the sum 
needed is $25,000. The money ought to be raised 
promptly, and it would be if one-tenth of those who 
honor the memory of Mr. Greeley would contribute 
each a very moderate sum. Subscriptions should be 
sent to Andrew H. Green, Controller of the City of 
New York. 

—Col. Baylor, of Georgia—a man well known to 
not a few of our readers—was among the speakers at 
the recent anniversary of the “Christian Labor 
Union” in Boston. He said some things not often 
heard on anniversary platforms. He “did not care 
for the cultured aristocracy of Beacon Street, or the 
cultured infidelity of Harvard College. If he wanted 
cultured infidelity he could find it at Berlin; if he 
wanted the arts he could find them at Rome and 
Vienna and Paris; if he wanted to find that social oul- 
ture which makes i¢ a part of man’s education to 
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‘drink eight different kinds of wine, out of eight differ- 
ent glasses, with a napkin for each glass, he could find 
it at the west end of London; but he did not care to 
find these; he wanted to find here the love of God.” 
And his idea was that the love of God would prompt 
men to labor for the elevation and enlightenment of 
the emancipated negroes at the South. 


—It is not in the United States alone that 
women are making their way into posts of public use- 
fulness. Even Mexico has a lady professor in the Col- 
lege of Calle Santa Catarnia, in the person of Senorita 
Lozano, who, in a competitive examination, was suc- 
cessful over three candidates of the other sex. 


—Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College, tells 
this good story: In the Junior class at Yale there was 
a colored student who was a very good scholar, and 
distanced many of his white competitors. One day 
Professor Hadley received a letter from the father of 
one of the students, saying it was extremely unpleas- 
ant for his son to sit by the colored student—the ar- 
rangement being alphabetical, and both their names 
beginning with B—, and asked thathisson might be re- 
lieved. Professor Hadley replied that the members of 
the class were very soon to be arranged in three di- 
visions, according to their standing, and that the diffi- 
culty which caused him so much trouble would then 
be obviated, as his son would go in the third division, 
while the colored student would go into the first. 


—Parson Brownlow is not our beau ideal of a 
statesman or a minister of the Gospel; but he has his 
good points, and we frankly confess that we like this 
passage of a letter addressed by him to a man in 
North Carolina: ‘“‘ You rejoice over my paralysis as a 
punishment of God, because, as you say, ‘I cast my 
lot with the abolitionists.’ I recognize the hand of God 
in my case, but I regard him as interfering in my be- 
half. Probably not one man in a thousand would 
survive the exposure and hardships to which I was 
subjected while driven by rebel cavalry into the 
mountains, and incarcerated in a rebel prison in mid- 
winter. While I am now in improving health, with a 
clear conscience, nearly all the men who were instru- 
mental in my imprisonment, and who insulted me 
while in prison, are dead. Most of them died with de- 
lirium tremens, or in some other unnatural way. I 
would not parade their names before the world, as 
you would; for when God lays his hand on a man I 
take mine off, and I mention the fact in defending my- 


- self from your attack.” 


—Peter H. Clark, a colored citizen of Cincinnati, 
does not agree with those who would perpetuate the 
animosities and strifes of the war, but is willing to 
“let bygones be bygones.” “I am not,’ he says, 
“vindictive in my feelings toward the men of the re- 
bellion. I was an early advocate of amnesty. I agree 
with the magnanimous Sumner, and would not ask a 
Southerner to enlist under a flag which bears on its 
folds the names of battles in which he met with humil- 
iation and defeat. I would build the monuments, 
which mark our battle-fields with the South, with 
wood, that, when they have fallen into decay, the 
memory of the strife may decay with them.’’ Good 


: sense this. 


—Robert Collyer of Chicago (rather let us say of 
the whole United States), lately delivered a discourse 
on newspapers, as full of wit and wisdom as an egg is 
of meat. If all the journals of the United States could 
only be brought up to his standard, we might look for 
the speedy advent of the millennium. 

—Mr. Hoar, the eminent lawyer of Worcester, 
made a very able and sensible speech at the Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Boston. The advocacy of the 
cause by one such man is more than an offset for the 
follies of a score of less discreet champions. 


—It was reported lately that to Pére Hyacinthe 
a son had been born, but the story turns out to be 
untrue—at present. It may prove to be a daughter! 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. To what extent does Christian principle require 
the richer members of a church to associate with the 
poor on terms of equality ? 


E have little sympathy with a poor man 
who spends his time grumbling about the lack 
‘of condescension in his richer neighbors. In seeking 
the notice of rich people he shows that he would be a 
snob if he had a chance. He ought to hold himself 
above every man who is so low as to look down upon 
poverty. We recognize also the difficulty of social ex- 
changes between very rich people and poor people. 
But the rich church member who meets his poorer 
brother on any other terms than those of equality has 
not ‘earned the law of Christ. Every system of classi- 
fying one’s associates by the money they possess is un- 
Christian. The man who greets another more or less 
cordially because of his clothes or his bank account is 
in so far un-Christian and—a fool. Wehad thought to 
transfer a few democratic texts of Scripture to our col- 
umuns in answer to this query, but the New Testa- 
ment is full of them. 
| 2. In advocating the exclusion of the Bible from the 
Public Schools do you mean that the schools should not 
cultivate the moral nature of the children ? 
We certainly mean nothing of the sort, but it does 
not seem to be the best method of cultivating the 
moral natures of Catholic and Jewish children for us to 


take an unfair advantage of them in compelling them 
to hear the Christian Scriptures in order to secure in- 
struction in arithmetic and geography. Moral cul- 
ture is not the perfunctory reading of the Bible ina 
school, but a patient application of its great principles 
to the government of life. 


3. What can young Christians supply for the enter- 
tainment of unconverted friends, to take the place of 
worldly things which they consider both injurious and 
foolish? 

We don’t know. If you introduce amusements that 
are stupid, your unconverted friends will think the 
old much better: if you introduce amusements that 
are quite as interesting as the old ones (a thing very 
hard to do, for the old oues were not invented ut any 
one time, but grew), your new amusement will imme- 
diately become fashionable and ‘worldly ;” and it is 
sure after a while to beabused. There is no danger of 
people using parlor croquet and “ authors” for betting 
instead of }illiards and whist, because the former are 
much less interesting. We do not like to give a posi- 
tive opinion on so difficult a subject as that of amuse- 
ment; but weare not at all sure that it would not be the 
wiser way for Christian people, instead of proscribing 
the old amusements, to use and limit them; to draw a 
line logically in the right place, rather than to draw an 
unreasonable distinction which the judgment of young 
people refuses to approve. 


4. Why do you not answer the queries I have sent ? 

Because we cannot answer all, and we reserve the 
right of selection, on our own judgment, of what will be 
most useful and interesting to the public. Some ques- 
tions have no interest except to a single person, and we 
cannot edit a paper for one. Very many queries have 
been often answered before ; some are not definite 
enough in form, some are not susceptible of being 
answered in a few lines, and many have to be left out 
for want of space. 


5. May the most infidel believe if he only will? 

Belief is not wholly a matter of will. A man may, 
however, and should, use his best powers in thinking 
of such things, he should approach them with docility, 
with humility, with some conviction of the simpleness 
and helplessness that every man feels who is not sat- 
urated with self-conceit. 


6. What ground have we for keeping the first day of 
the week, instead of the seventh, as prescribed in the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus? 

Only the ground of Christian liberty. Exact observ- 
ances of days and ceremonies belong to Judaism, not 
to the religion of Christ, and it was a beautiful thought 
of the early churches to substitute a joyous observance 
of the day of Christ’s resurrection for the ritualistic 
strictness of the Jewish day of rest. The Jewish Sab- 
bath was joyous, and strict only about work. 


7. When I think of heaven I always think first of 
embracing my dear daughter. Do I not make an idol 
of her, putting her before my heavenly Father? 

Your desire to see your daughter is natural. You do 
your heavenly Father great wrong if you think him 
jealous of so holy an affection, or angry with you for 
speaking to him with the loving confidence and famil- 
iarity of a child. 


8. Why are there more women than men converted ? 

Partly, perhaps, because women are naturally more 
religious than men; partly because the churches have a 
habit of appealing more to religious sympathy than to 
those practical considerations by which men are gener- 
ally moved. 

9. Suppose a husband, for reasons which seemed to 
him ample and sufficient, felt compelled to obtain a 
diworce from his wife, which was granted at once by 
the Court, because of the plainness and strength of the 
circumstances, shall he feel debarred from marrying 
again because the reason was not that mentioned in 
Matt. v. 32? 

Christ’s words in Matt. v. 32 are hardly to be con- 
strued in a severely literal and legal sense, though 
without doubt the Christian ideal of marriage is that 
it shall be indissoluble for any less offense. But it is 
not every man to whom this ideal life’ is possible. We 
should not like to say that a man might marry again 
on the strength of the decision of a Court, or of his own 
judgment. Where it is possible, it is far better, in the 
first place, to bear one’s cross than to seek a separa- 
tion. 


10. What are we to understand by the expression “ a 
new heart,”’ as used in Scripture ? 

The heart was of old thought to be the seat of the 
mind, and our own figurative language makes it the 
abode of the affections. We speak of a man doing a 
thing ‘with all his heart,” that is, with earnestness. 
When we speak of learning a piece of poetry ‘“‘ by 
heart” we use the language of our ancestors who 
thought the intellect dwelt in the heart. When a 
‘*new heart” is spoken of, we are to understand such 
a change of intentions and affection as shall justify the 
figure of anew mind. Not that there will be a newset 
of faculties, or a different set of personal traits, but a 
change of purposes and of loves. When we speak of a 
man “changing his mind” we do not mean that he 
gets a new one, but that he sets it in a different direc- 
tion. The figure of a “new heart” is stronger and 





deeper than this, and im»lies a change of the radical 
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IT MAY BE. 
BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 


HE moon bas risen high, sweet friend, 
High up the happy heaven, 
And star-beams with the shadows blend 
Upon the brow of even— 
The calm, 
Uplifted brow of even. 


Thou wert not here to watch with me 
The sunset’s golden glow 
Fade from the hills, and from the lee 
Lying so still below— 
Lying 
Asleep the hills below. 


And now, with all the daylight gone, 
Like ships across the sea, 
With empty hands I kneel alone, 
Crying, ‘“‘ Are you lost to me,” 
My friend, 
Forever lost to me ? 


I close my eyes. I will not let 
The burning tear-drops fall. 
Quick! Are you near? Iheara step, 
A light step in the hall ; 
I see 
A shadow on the wall. 


Dreams—only dreams! for, oh! you stand 
So far from human fate ! 
And I—how can I bless the hand 
That made me desolate! 
O God! 
How very desolate ! 


"Tis said that even the raven’s cry 
The listening Father hears, 
And so, to me, he may be nigh, 
Perchance he sees my tears— 
My friend, 
Perchance he feels my tears. 


And it may be that light will come 
When least I think it may, 
That I shall find my Father’s home 
Before another day— 
Find you 
Before another day. 


The Household. 


TWO BEE-HIVES AND SOME BEES. 


BY KIRKLAND. 


WO brown bee-hives stood on a brown bench 

among tangled hop vines, in a grass-grown spot 

that was half orchard and half garden, at my great- 

great-grandfather’s. And that was one of the most 

fascinating sights which the whole world held for me. 
To be sure, my world was a pitiably small one. 

Asa child, my journeys were not very extensive. To 
go the three miles over to that house on Scorched Hill 
was worth as much to me then as a trip to Europe 
would be now. Such delightful things as were to be 
seen on the way! To begin with, there never could be 
a road made to go farther round to reach a place than 
that one. 

They used to build their houses on the tops of the 
high hills; and then, to open communication from one 
to another, they laid out the roads; and it strikes 
me that there was a little of the relentless Puritan 
spirit in the way they did it. It must have been the 
great love of overcoming difficulties which influenced 
those first settlers. Their roads were invariably on the 
most precipitous sides of the hills. But this was not 
all; they stretched them out to make them as long as 
it was possible in the nature of things; carefully avoid- 
ing all the easy valleys, which naturally suggest roads, 
they pushed headlong down one hill and boldly up an- 
other. It seems to have been all intentional; for they 
might have been taught better by the coming home of 
the cows at night, or by the sheep wearing a path as 
they filed up the hills one by one. 

So there are the houses on the hill tops; so near as 
the crow flies, that they are neighbors almost, and you 
can look over the slopes and woods and deep green dells 
and cultivated fields almost into the windows, and 
feel as if you could make the inmates hear if you tried ; 
and the voices of the men shouting to their oxen, and 
the sound of the tin horn calling them in to dinner, 
come to you distinctly ; and yet, to get there you must 
travel miles, unless, indeed, you go on foot by the short 
cut across lots, through the pasture and the butter-cup 
spotted meadow. 

This one great house, standing up against thesky and 
to be seen from every part of the country, was on the 
very highest ground, and the road went over all the 
hills it could to get there, turning short to the left 
and to the right, over and over again, so as to be sure 
and not miss one. But this is a world of compen- 
sations: the landscape was charming. There were red 
farmhouses—and who shall deny that red is not the 
best color for a farm-house ?—and there were unpainted 
ones, just touched enough by time to show asoft neutral 
tint against a back-ground of green. There were al- 
ways orchards about them, very old ones, with trees 
that grew as nature let them, and so had that pictur- 
esqueness common to apple-trees which have never been 
trimmed and trained. Who that is country-born does 
not remember such trees, with rugged trunks and moss- 
grown bark and great irregular branches? trees that 
could be climbed so easily with all those limbs spread- 
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ing wide, and bending in and out so that they were 
comfortable seats for the boys and girls? And the 
-apples that grew on those trees! wild, native fruit, but 
with a spicy flavor which we fail to find in these days 
of much grafting. 

Under the great canopy of leaves what delicious 
-shade, what cool, inviting turf! Such a spendthrift 
abundance of ‘‘feed”’ for the one cosset lamb or wean- 
ling calf tethered there! 

Up above the trees rose an old well sweep—such as 
we rarely see now; and all around the well were fir- 
kins, put there to soak, and milk pans turned up to 
dry. Not much cultivation, if we leave out the peony 
growing under a front window and the striped grass 
and southern-wood beside the door step, and the 
thicket of red rose-bushes in a corner; but marvelous 
greenness‘every where, aud a look of great comfort and 
plenty. 

There was always © lane leading off to the pasture 
from the sun-dried barn-yard; and if it happened to 
be just after sundown when you rode by, the cows 
would be coming up to be milked; if it was mid-day, 
they were sure to be lying in the shadow of some im- 
mense maple-tree in the pasture, or standing knee-deep 
in the fern. 

| There were leagues upon leagues of country to be 
seen; not only the farm-houses and all their pleasant 
surroundings, and corn-fields with their ranks of tender 
green, and patches of grain bending as the summer 
wind passed over it, and tracts of woodland, but far-off 
villages and church spires and blue mountain peaks. 

' But most delightful of all was it to be on Scorched 
Hill itself. There were only two houses on the hill, but 
there were three roads made on purpose to get to them: 
it was not the highway to any place. Those who went 
up on Scorched Hill went to see the people who lived 
there. We liked one of them—the grassy road which 
was like a lovely green lane, with just two deep ruts 
curving in and out like scolloped lines. When we came 
to the foot of the hill, we used to all get out, unhitch 
the check-rein and leave the horse to take his own time, 
while we plodded on ahead, and all at once we came 
right in among the buildings, and were in the green 
space before the door, for the road passed under a high 
shed which connected them all together. Inthe winter 
this was kept closed on account of the drifting snows, 
but all of the rest of the year it stood wide open. 

How far up in the world we were! And whatan 
outlook there was! What a wide, wide line of horizon 
—and bounding it a sweep of far-off mountains and 
hills, with such smooth Indian names as Sunapee, and 
Ossipee, and Unconoonock; the only rugged one 
naming a bold, bald peak at the north, Kearsarge. In 
the far north-east, like a pale tent, was the Great Hay- 
#tack in the Franconia range, and if the air was clear, 
the glistening white point of Mount Washington was 
visible. 

And if the mountains were a delight, what shall be 
‘aid of the sky? Who that had been hemmed in all 
their days by a river valley could have conceived of 
‘such a sight? How much sky there was! What a vast, 
vast arch of blue! And what banks of cloud! And 
what splendors of sunset, and what glories of the 
dawn! I could see where the storms came from, and 
watch the showers as they fellin distant places, while 
‘we on that happy height were in unclouded sunshine. 
And oh! to stand there and see the incoming of the 
morning! 

How bright those summers were and how long the 
days! The days are only a hand’s-breadth now, and 
there are no such summers; but the place—for it is a 
real hill and a real house, and the true New England 
farm-life has been lived there for three generations— 
remains almost the same, only with a newness. But 
the bees are gone. 

| lLhave not forgotten the bees. They were out by the 
pump. That was an attractive place—a tall, red, 
wooden pump with a handle that a child could catch 
hold of by jumping up; and then it was happiness to 
work it up and down, springing up and coming down 
every time that did, till at last the water came and be- 
‘gan to run down the long wooden spout which was 
lapped on to another and conveyed into a big trough 
in the barn-yard. The platform where the pump stood 
was raised high and dry on a broad mound, and up 
-against it, on fair days, were ranged the tin milk pans to 
“scald” in the sun; the pails were there upside down, 
and the cheese basket hung on the side of the house. 

This was a dairy farm, as could easily be seen by these 
utensils, and by the number of milking stools hanging 
on the barnyard fence. Every night a herd of cows 

-came lowing home, and were shut into the great yard; 
and we children used to climb up on the outside of the 
fence, and clinging fast, with our eyes on a level with 
the top, and our toes holding by a crack, watch the 
milking, and afterwards have each a cup of the new 
milk, a hand being carefully held under our chins to 
catch a drop which might otherwise fall on our best 
clothes. 
| There used to be colts hanging their heads out of 
holes in the stable; there were chickens under foot, and 
a flock of geese which went waddling off somewhere 
down the grassy road in the morning, and came wad- 
dling home at night. 

All about the pump platform was a great space where 
there was an inexhaustible supply of chips bleaching 
white as bones in the summer sun; and between them 
and the house it was all grass, short and clean as a 
lawn, and there was never any dust or mud anywhere 

on the outskirts and under the walls grew Mayweed 





and caraway and mustard and tansy in quantities that 
cannot be told; and down in the vegetable garden, 
back of the barn, were “Love apples ” and “ Oak of 
Jerusalem.” 

The old garden was a neglected wild, which you had 
to cross the chip yard and scale a low nettle-grown 
wall to reach. Once it had been full of fruit trees; but 
of the pear trees there was left but one, and that had 
only here and there a live branch, but it was sure to 
bear, for a pear tree never quite dies. You predict 
every year that it will never leaf out again, but it will 
hold on to life till it is a hundred, and send out a few 
glossy green leaves and milk-white blossoms, and in due 
time a handful of pears, as its annual offering. Of the 
cherry trees there remnined three or four but half 
alive, whose little branches could just be grasped by 
standing on the rolling stones of the wall; besides that 
there were trees that bore ‘“‘ early apples;”’ and as for 
the rest, it was a tangle of currant bushes, red-rose 
bushes, and hop vines sprawling underfoot and ready 
to trip one up. 

And there were the bee-hives. 

There never was any honey that I heard of—perhaps 
they ate it themselves! that is, the bees. But that was 
of no consequence; who cares for honey? The bees 
are enough. That droning, drowsy hum, that yet is not 
drowsy, but significant of a most wide-awake life—that 
murmurous music all day long—that happy sound— 
what could anybody ask for besides? If that is not 
enough there is the perpetual going in and out, the 
stir of many wings, the sweet, monotonous, measured 
movements as the little gold besprinkled busy bodies 
work. One could stay forever near the hive, and watch 
and listen. 

That was years ago; and though I have always looked 
upon a bee-hive as asource of unfailing delight, I have 
never had ownership in a single bee, only as I have 
common right to the clouds of sunset, the multitudin- 
ous stars, the daisies and meadow butter-cups and bob- 
o’-links, the June clover fields, the crimson splendors 
of the morning, the seven-banded rainbow, and all the 
other bright and sweet and glorious things that belong 
to all. In that sense, yes, and in one more special 
sense, hereafter to be told, I keep bees. 

What must one do, and what must one know really 
to keep bees? It takes a peculiar kind of sense, or 
extra sense, or something which common people don’t 
possess. Bee-craft belongs with second-sight and water 
divination, and the ‘‘seventh son.”’ It is a kind of 
knowledge that cannot be acquired. It transcends 
logic. It is independent of education. Itisa gift. A 
man must be born to it. 

One man can carry his pocket full of bees, and take 
them out and talk to them as to friends, and they will 
be as companionable to him as the difference in size 
willadmit of. Another will run as for his life from one 
solitary bee. 

And then about the “ bee hunters.”” We knew a man 
who asked permission to cut down a certain tall pine 
tree, which he never had seen but once, that he might 
get at the honey within. How did he know that that 
vigorous-looking tree, tall enough for the mast of a 
ship, was hollow, and above all, that there was honey 
within? How but on his faith in one strolling bee, 
which he had caught and kept three days on sugar, 
then, releasing, had followed in a “ bee line”’ across the 
country for three miles into a swamp, until he saw it 
go into a little hole two-thirds up the trunk of that 
tree? It was cut down, and lo! buckets full of honey! 

You may say what you will about the sagacity of the 
bee hunter; it was the bee that did it. That bee either 
had a personal friendship for the man, and therefore 
told him; or else had a private enmity at home and 
was willing to sacrifice the honey in consequence. If it 
was not from friendship, you may be certain that the 
thing was done from spite. That accounts for it. 

They are queer creatures. For instance, if you want 
a hive you must not buy it with money. They will not 
prosper if you do. Perhaps you will not prosper your- 
self. What must you do then? What can you do? 
For you would not beg: you could not steal; you 
would gain nothing by borrowing; you don’t approve 
of partnership. The object is to satisfy the pride of 
the bees; they have a nice sense of honor, and will 
not be made merchandise of. All you can do is to ex- 
change. For example, you have asparagus, your 
neighbor has green peas; therefore you send him as- 
paragus with your compliments, he reciprocates with 
green peas and his. Bees don’t object to that fashion 
of doing things. 

They understand such matters in Devonshire, and 
there they long ago fixed upon a bushel of wheat as an 
equivalent for a swarm of bees. But those Devon- 


shire folk treat their bees with great respect. They | 


never move them except on Good Friday. When a 
dead person is to be carried out of the house, they turn 
the hive around so that they may not be distressed at 
the sight, for they know that if any calamity should 
befall the bees a greater would come upon the family. 
If they should become offended and go away, the 
master or mistress would surely die. On the other 
hand, if master or mistress should die and the bees not 
be told of it, they would likewise die, and that speedily. 
Of course the bees know without being informed— 
they have such prescience—but respect for them de- 
mands that they receive the utmost attention; they are 
therefore notified of the death, and a piece of crape is 
tied on the hive. 

Imagine any one ignorant of all the ways and whims, 


and partialities and prejudices of bees, trying to keep 
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them. Suppose they set out to swarm, and do so on 
our own head and shoulders! Think of the man 
watching a migration and finding all of a sudden that 
they had all lighted on his back! He happened to be 
one of those that understand bees, and taking off his 
coat, he picked up the queen bee and carried her to an 
empty hive, and the whole swarm followed—if the 
story is not false. But if he had not happened to un- 
derstand? 

What is all the clatter of warming pans and kettles 
for? Surely if bees are wise enough to ballast them- 
selves with sand on a windy day, to keep themselves 
from blowing away; if they have foresight enough to 
send out scouts to reconnoitre before they start, they 
must know where to go, and they must be superior to 
the terrors of a few tin pans and fire shovels clashed 
together. 

All these things are inscrutable to us in this house. 
and we don’t aspire to keep bees. Nevertheless, we 
have our arnual visitation from all the bees in the 
country, one grand, universal jubilee in June. 

We have a yard full of great shrubs of the honey- 
suckle tribe; shrubs of beauty, let me say in passing, 
even when wholly dismantled in winter, because in 
their generous outlines they are so graceful, and their 
twisted trunks and many interlaced branches are so 
picturesque. In spring, they are lovely bowers of 
grayish green: midsummer brings them into fullness 
of velvety leafage and translucent crimson berries: 
autumn changes them to canopies of gold; and the 
foliage which came first in the year, in that modest 
gray green, is the last to go, and in a glory like the fad- 
ing sunset. 

At a certain time they break into straw-colored 
bloom, at the last of May, when there is more green- 
ness in the world than there ever was before, when 
every thing that can puts forth a flower—then their 
time has come. It happens all at once, in asingle night 
almost. We wake on a morning when the sky is of in- 
tensest blue, and gold robins are singing, and all the 
air is sweet, and the earth is pink with the fallen apple 
blossoms, to hear a hum as from a thousand bee hives. 
And, behold! the bees have come! The great, spread- 
ing bushes are alive with them. They mind nothing 
about us: we can go among them till they are caught 
in our hair, and are brushed off by our clothes. 

The busy work and the humming go steadily on; you 
ean hardly hear yourself speak. And so it is from 
daylight till dark until the flowers fall off, and our 
little guests depart as mysteriously as they came—no 
one saw them arrive, and no one sees them go—and we 
see no more of them until the same time the next year. 

And that is how the bees come to us, and all we know 
about them. 








GOLD-LOCKS AND THE SECRET. 
BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


AS is something one should not tell ; 
Little girl Gold-locks knows this well, 

So she shadows her lips with one small hand, 

That none but myself may understand, 

And begs for the wonderful history 

Of the chippie birds in the cedar tree. 


We call it our secret ; and Gold-lock’s eyes, 

Though brimmed with mischief, look wondrous wise ; 
And since already the rogue has heard 

The story repeated, word for word, 

Over and over, always new, 

The rest of the children shall hear it too. 


The chippies had built a dried-grass house 
Under the thickest, greenest boughs ; 

Not a single window was in the wall, 

Nor a door, nor any roof at all; 

The place for the skylight was the door, 
And a soft, soft carpet lined the floor, 


They were plain and home-spun little folks ;— 
None of those gaudy hats and cloaks 

Such as the dandy orioles wear, 

Whether the weather be dull or fair, 

Nor even as much as a crimson vest, 

Such as covers the robin’s breast. 


Mrs. Chippie wore mostly brown, 

From tiny claw-gloves to shawl and gown; 
And Mr. Chippie was plain indeed 

In a dingy, well-worn suit of tweed ; 

But the oddest of all was their family, 
Nothing but brown eggs, one, two, three! 


Gold-locks thought it was very queer 

Why Mrs. Chippie should disappear 

Whenever she peeped through the cedar botighs 
To look at the cunning dried-grass house, 

And count through its open sky-light door 
Little brown eggs, one, two, three, four! 


She studied within her careful brain 
What they would do if it should rain; 
And at night, whenever she thought of it, 
She looked to see if their lamp was lit; 
Always so wrapped in mystery 

Were the little folks in the cedar tree! 


But now is the funniest thing of all, 

And Gold-locks laughs until tears fall: 

Four baby birds are in the nest— 

Big, and homely, and not half dressed ; 

You would think—they open their mouths so wide 
They could swallow each other if they tried. . 


What do you think bird babies eat ? 

Nothing so very nice or sweet. 

Their mother brings them for cakes and pies 
Little green worms, and bugs, and flies; 

And when they are grown up, I suppose, 

She will dress them all in plain brown clethes. 


— i- 
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’ A pleasant incident for the officers of the American 
Board in the week past, says the Congregationalist, was the 
gift to its treasury of two hundred dollars from Hon. Albert 
Fearing, a prominent Unitarian of Boston. Nor was it his 
first gift. 


! The United Brethren propose to follow in the wake 
of the Methodists, and admit laymen as delegates in their 
Church Conferences. By a vote of ninety to twelve, the re- 
cent General Conference agreed to submit the question to the 
churches in November next, and abide their decision. The 
proposed basis of representation is one lay delegate for every 
two thousand members. 


t The action of the Maryland Diocesan Convention in 
repealing the canon of lay discipline forbidding theatrical 
exhibitions and other light and vain amusements is very 
strongly censured by Bishop Whittingham, who declares that 
he will not be bound by it, especially in these times, which, in 
his view, require increased stringency, and not timid relaxa- 
tion in observance of the rules of right living and self-denial. 


'" Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., has become a pa- 
tron of the University of Berlin. He has been delivering a 
series of lectures in that city during the past winter on the 
relation between Church and State, the proceeds of which he 
gives into the fund for the erection of a building for the stu- 
dents of philosophy in the University. The lectures have 
been attended by scholarly and critical audiences, which seem 
to have thoroughly appreciated them. 


Few churches in Montreal are represented to be 
more thoroughly alive to Christian work than the American 
Presbyterian charge in that city. This congregation have 
just celebrated their semi-centennial, and under the inspira- 
tion of it have lifted the heavy debt on their edifice. Its pas- 
tor is Rey. Geo. H. Wells, formerly a Congregational minister 
in Illinois, and among the active agencies of his church are 
four prosperous Sabbath schools. 


By adopting the “ one-cent-a-day” plan, a small but 
zealous parish in Ohio has paid all the incidental expenses of 
the church, the quota assigned for missionary purposes, va- 
rious sums for other benevolent purposes, and the Convention 
assessments, and yet manages to keep a balance on hand. The 
congregation pledges itself, young and old, to lay by one cent 
a day per member for all church purposes, and their success 
gives them joy and adds to their devotion. They believe in 
the “ might of mites.” 


Bishop Haven, recently back from Mexico, reports 
that it is one of the most promising missionary fields open to 
the Church. His own denomination, the Methodist, has had 
a superintendent there but three months, and already nine 
congregations, of course small as yet, are under his charge. 
The Bishop says that the Church might have fifty such 
charges before the year closes, if means were provided. 
Church property has been purchased in the city of Mexico 
and Puebla. 


The recent Spiritualists’ Convention in Cincinnati 
Bucceeded in keeping the great secret of Spiritualism to itself. 
One of the speakers, an authority, apparently, defined their 
faith thus: “Our religion, then, is this: The grand ul- 
timate of all thought to bring all to a higher ultimate. Hence 
we are brothers.” This the spirits alone could comprehend. 
Other speeches, however, were understood by the flesh, and 
those, according to the reports, were characterized by a bit- 
ter antagonism to Christ and all religion. 

Hereafter, according to new rules adopted by the 
Presbyterian Assembly for its Education Society, no aid is to 
be given to candidates seeking to enter the ministry, unless 
they come recommended by the pastor and session of their 
church, and bring evidences of their worthiness, health, cor- 
rect habits, and probable usefulness. During their seminary 
course, also, the professors are required to give a yearly cer- 
tificate of their present and prospective value, or they will 
be dropped from the list of beneficiaries. 


President Tuttle, of Wabash College, is astonished at 
the results of his investigation into the longevity of clergy- 


men. After poring over several thousand pages of minis- 
terial annals, minutes, almanacs, and mortality bills, he finds 
that in the case of two thousand four hundred and forty-two 
pastors, of all denominations, who died between A.D. 1575 and 
1850, the average age was over sixty-one years! He suggests 
that insurance companies could afford to risk ministers’ 
lives at alow rate, upon such a showing as this. 


Mr. Jaeger, the Jewish Rabbi of Mobile, who was 
converted to Christianity about a year ago, has joined the 
Southern Baptists. He appeared before them at their late 
Convention, and made a touching appeal in behalf of a mis- 
sion to his fellow-Israelites, at the same time offering his ser- 
vices for the object. The Convention heartily accepted them. 
Mr. Jaeger’s conversion is noticeable from the fact that he 
comes from an ancient Rabbinical family, and was brought 
up in the straitest sect of the Pharisees. 


It is proposed to combine the Congregational Educa- 
tion and Western College Societies into one organization for 
greater efficiency, both having nearly the same object in 
view. The College Society has done a good work in its career, 

’ giving judicious assistance to weak colleges and seminaries in 
the West, and helping to secure students for the ministry. 
During the past three years, one-third of the graduates of the 
Congregational Seminaries have come from institutions 
nourished by the College Society. United with the Educa- 
tional Society, its power and usefulness would be more than 
doubled. . 


A Boston correspondent of one of the daily papers, 
Speaking of the recent anniversaries in that city, writes that a 
new spiritual life seems to have sprung up among the Uni- 
versalists of that vicinity, who have been holding prayer and 
Conference meetings, remarkable for depth of feeling and 
earnest practical application of Gospel truths. Rev. Mr. 

Briggs, of the Shawmut Avenue Church, he says, preaches 
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and labors more like an orthodox pastor than an old-time 
Universalist. His congregation entertained their friends on 
one of the anniversary days, and held a “conference,” in 
which brethren and sisters exhorted and prayed without hin- 
drance, very much after the fashion of Baptists or Methodists. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, held a few days since in Boston, 
brought together some of the ablest representatives of the 
body. In his report, the secretary, Rev. Mr. Shippen, found 
much to say that was encouraging, notwithstanding the draw- 
backs consequent on the Boston fire, which deferred several 
enterprises. The West shows activity, and the few churches 
are beginning to exercise an influence which the secretary 
believes confidently will steadily increase. Among the foreign 
appropriations of the Association are five hundred dollars 
sent to the Consistory of Hungarian churches for translating 
and publishing Dr. Channing’s works in the Hungarian lan- 
guage. 


Seriously offended is the Yonkers Baptist Church 
with the First Church of Cleveland for calling away its pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Behrends. The call was extended without any 
consultation with the Yonkers congregation or its officers, 
and with a full knowledge that the relation between people 
and pastor was loving and satisfactory toan unusual extent— 
which the aggrieved church thinks is censurable to the last 
degree. It claims that such action, moreover, tends to weak- 
en and destroy the delicate and tender relations which should 
exist between the shepherd and his flock. This is a new posi- 
tion to take. A call isgenerally considered a matter personal 
to the minister, who must decide upon a separation from his 
old charge for himself. The church calling him is not respon- 
sible. Mr. Behrends evidently is of this opinion, since he has 
decided that “ his sense of personal obligation to God” directs 
him to Cleveland. 


Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, is bound to make 
the rising Catholic generation of that city as virtuous as pos- 
sible, and he therefore tells the children of his flock that they 
must not take out nor read any books from Cincinnati’s Public 
Library, because—O tempora! O mores !—American literature 
is corrupt and immoral. Now it happens that the gentleman 
in charge of this library is Mr. Poole, the well-known and ac- 
complished librarian, who, it is stated, has been engaged for 
a long time in the selection of the beoks for the library, and 
has made it one of the best in the country. Mr. Pool must 
therefore feel a ripple steal over his face every time he thinks 
of the Archbishop and his own shelves stocked with octavos 
of poisonous and unsanctified reading. The question now is, 
since the Catholic youth are safe, what is to become of the 
Protestant young people of Cincinnati, with Mr. Pool and the 
Public Library in their midst ? 


The Virginia Baptists have just held an enthusiastic 
celebration in Richmond. Fifty years ago, their first associa- 
tion was formed with fifteen ministers and less than two 
thousand church members; now they glory in nineteen hun- 
dred ministers and a constituency of over one hundred and 
fifty thousand. To mark this half-century’s growth it was 
proposed, some time since, to erect a Memorial College in 
Richmond, and subscriptions towards a fund of three huu- 
dred thousand dollars were started. Nobly has the effort been 
sustained. On the first Jubilee day it was announced that 
Virginia alone had raised nearly two-thirds of this sum, and 
on the two following days nearly the entire amount was 
raised by the immense audiences that attended the exercises. 
Where money was not to be had, watches, jewelry, silver plate 
and lands were pledged by devoted givers. It was altogether 
a spirited and inspiring occasion, this Jubilee, and perhaps the 
most gratifying feature of it was the appearance on the plat- 
form of Baptist ministers representing all parts of the coun- 
try from Massachusetts to South Carolina. 


From the annnal report read before the State Sun- 
day-school Convention at Binghamton last weck, we learn 
that of the million and a half children in New York, less than 
one-half attend Sabbath schools. Among these, 13,000 conver- 
sions were reported last year. The number of volumes in the 
libraries is about 1,000,000, while over $500,000 were raised by the 
scholars for religious uses. These conventions are usually 
very interesting, and we regret that the published details of 
the proceedings are meager. This year there were about 
fifteen hundred delegates present, and some of the subjects 
discussed were all-important. One of the visitors at the Con- 
vention was Mr. Hartley, Secretary of the London Sunday- 
school Union, wo has come over to look into the American 
system. A few days ago he made a brief address in this city, 
as a representative, he said, of the ninety-three thousand 
Sunday-schools in the British Isles. His text was union, not 
only between Sunday-schools the world over, but between 
each school and its church, It is the latter which must give 
the teachers, who themselves must have heart-power and 
culture to meet the increasing intelligence of the pupils. Mr. 
Hartley spoke quite heartily, also, in favor of the interna- 
tional lessons. ‘ 








FOREIGN. 


It is now stated, semi-officially, that religious tolera- 
tion has not been decreed in Japan, but that only a prepara- 
tory step has been taken in an order returning the banished 
Christians to their homes, and requiring the removal of offen- 
sive proclamations against Christianity. 


A noble building has recently been opened near 
Gravesend, England, called the Milton Mount College, which 
is designed for the education of the daughters of Congrega- 
tional ministers who are not able to provide for them them- 
selves. About one hundred pupils were expected the first 
week to begin with. 


Rev. Mr. Waite, of the American Chapel in Rome, hag 
not only succeeded with others in starting an Italian Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but has also organized a small 
church of Roman soldiers. The “ centurion,” in this case, is a 
young man named Cappellini, whose faith in his new-found 
Christ is such that he has labored among his fellow-soldiers 
with a genuine devotion. Already the little church numbers 
twenty-six members, some of whom are officers of rank and 
education. 


Bohemia, since the expulsion from the country of the 


followers of John Huss, in 1620, has been shut against Protest- 
antism. Of late some light has dawned there, Jn the town of 





Laun, which was once peopled entirely by Morayians, but now 
as entirely by Roman Catholics, an Evangelist has opened a 
preaching station unmolested, and has from two to six hun- 
dred Catholic hearers. Among the results thus far is the con- 
version of three families to the Protestant faith, and tho 
resignation of their offices by three priests. Bohemia ealls 
loudly for another John Huss. 


An Irish priest finds himself, or rather has made him- 
self suddenly famous. He has done the bold thing of bringing a 
suit against his Cardinal for suspending him from. his. sacred 
office, The case is attracting no little eager, perhaps anxious, 
curiosity, across the water—it is the case of Father O’Keefe 
versus Cardinal Cullen. Sifting the facts, we find that O’Keefe 
has been for ten years the shepherd of a flock at Callan. Being 
an active, burly, persistent individual, he branched out into 
some enterprises which his bishop failed to approve. The 
priest kept on his course; the bishop tried to undermine his 
influence with his own people through the agency of other 
priests. The irate Father saw this and sued his bishop for 
libel, but lost his suit, which, however, only moved him to 
sue one of his curates, while he recovered the ‘“‘damages”’ he 
had previously lost. Now,the Cardinal appears, and suspends 
him for daring to sue a bishop or even a curate ; but the irre- 
pressible Father will not only not be suspended but he brings 
the Cardinal himself into court for thus depriving him of bis 
charge and hisliving. And here the trial is proceeding. The 
Cardinal's plea that the rules of the Church precluded one 
ecclesiastic from pursuing another in a civil court was not 
admitted by the judges, and the case goes on its merits. Some 
entertaining testimony has been brought out under the sharp 
cross-examinations, O’Keefe himself being on the stand part 
of the time, and declaring that he did not belong to the elass 
of clergymen who took vows of blind obedience to their su- 
periors. The result of the trial is eagerly looked for, both 
in England and Ireland—because, suppose a priest should 
overmatch a Cardinal? 


The English papers come loaded with full reports of 
the proceedings and speeches of the May anniversaries, and 
an enormous amount of valuable information they contain. 
The London Missionary Society’s meetings were, perhaps, 
equal in interest to any, at which missionaries from various 
parts of the globe were present, and made addresses. Some 
of the isolated facts stated there were quite impressive ; as, for 
instance, Rev. W. G. Lawes, a missionary from Savage Island, 
in the South Pacific, said, what few of us have known, that 
there are now about two hundred Christianized islands in that 
ocean, in which there are two hundred and fifty thousand ad- 
herents, fifty thousand church members, and a band of some 
sixteen hundred native preachers. Savage Island itself is a 
lonely isle, four hundred miles from the nearest land, but is 
only savage now in name. Compared with the time when 
Captain Cook first saw it, it isa ‘*Good Templar’s paradise,’’ 
where no intoxicating drinks nor barbarous tatooing are 
known, and one-fourth of whose inhabitants are enrolled as 
members of the native churches. Heathenism there, says 
Mr. Lawes, is utterly abolished. The Secretary of the Society, 
Rev. Dr. Mullens, in his report, made special mention of the 
wise and healthy rule of not interfering with each other's 
labors, upon which the missionary societies of Europe and 
America have now acted for many years. Scattered through- 
out the world, yet meeting at hundreds of points—in cities, 
towns, and districts filled with heathen, they have long since 
found that they can heartily work together on those vital doc- 
trines and practices of the Christian faith upon which they 
are agreed, and which they have gone thither to proclaim. 
There exist, therefore, brotherly union, hearty co-operation, 
mutual help, and a warm appreciation of each other's efforts. 


Such a thorough defeat as the Nonconformists in 
Parliament have just suffered in their efforts to secure the 
disestablishment of the Church of England has seldom fallen 
to the lot of the minority in any measure. Even Mr, Miall, 
the indefatigable leader of the movement, cannot conceal 
the weight of the adverse blow he and his fellow Dissenters 
have received in the House of Commons, although he does 
not propose to become despondent or relax his warfare 
in the future. The motion Mr. Miall introduced was, in 
effect, “‘ that the establishment by law of the Churches of 
England and Scotland involves a violation of religious equal- 
ity, deprives those Churches of the right of self-government, 
imposes upon Parliament duties which it is not qualified to 
discharge, and is hurtful to the religious and political inter- 
ests of the community, and therefore ought no longer to be 
maintained.” Supporting this with a formidable array of 
facts about the success of the free church bodies in the 
kingdom, the speaker showed that the National Church would 
prosper and increase as well without the State as with it, and 
that the separation of Church and State would only be doing 
justice to English subjects who call for equality in matters of 
religion. When Mr. Gladstone rose to reply on the part. of 
the Government, it was quite evident from his reception how 
the House would vote. What he said on the subject seemed 
to have special weight as coming from aman of deep reli- 
gious convictions himself, and who thoroughly understood 
the question at issue. In his speech, Mr. Gladstone denied 
the force of the points embodied in Mr. Miall’s motion, and 
furthermore, as a matter of fact, expressed the belief that a 
considerable majority of Englishmen clung to the Established 
Church, and that there was no national demand to do away 
with it. He stated, also, that it would take some ninety mil- 
lion pounds sterling to adjust the endowments, incomes, etc., 
of the Church after its disestablishment, which, besides being 
a staggering sum, would present in its distribution some puz- 
zling problems, which no prudent man would venture to 
solve. The vote of the Commons was then frecorded—sixty- 
one in favor of the motion and three hundred and fifty-six 
against it. We shall not hear much more of disestablishment 
in Parliament, for some time to come. e 


It is generally conceded, we believe, that the Sun- 
day-School system of this country is superior in most respects 
to any in existence. Our English friends recognize the fact, 
and confess that they have much to acquire from us if they 
also have something to avoid. At the Southport Conference 
of clergy and laymen, Rev. Mr. Beardsley, of Liverpool, had 
the following passage in his paper on Sunday-schools, which 
will find many interested and probably amused readers among 
us: “We may learn from the Americans the advantage of 
making Sunday-schools, so far as it is in our power, cheerful 
and comfortable. Remembering that to many scholars, com- 
ing from squalid homes and carelessif not brutalized parents, 
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the school may be the only happy, bright place of the week, 
and the teacher’s the only smile that meets their timid face. 
It would not be well to go so far as in some parts of America, 
where they carpet their rooms and substitute lounges for 
benches. We shall not be able, with our class distinction, as 
in America, to gather into our Sunday-schools the children 
of all social ranks; but let us aim, as far as possible, to make 
the school correspond to the church, where rich and poor 
meet together—the high and low, one with another. We can- 
not, as in America, build or alter our churches, so that they 
may be central halls, with class-rooms girding them round on 
every side, as the chambers of the priests in the temple of 
old; but in all our arrangements it is most desirable to have 
as many distinct rooms, however small, as possible. Nor, 
again, would it be well, as insome parts of America, to reduce 
the organization to a system of such routine and clock-work, 
that, as I have heard it described by a spectator, the superin- 
tendent sits at a desk, with treadles for his feet, like organ 
pedals. At one sound, the school, as a mass, rises to its feet; 
at another, they sit; now they read; now they sing; now 
they kneel—every five or ten minutes some change is instant- 
ly carried out by the superintendent's signal. Whilst, how- 
ever, we will not carry organization and discipline to such an 
excess as to crush out all voluntary effort and real vitality, 
we might learn from America to raise the standard. We 
‘want more order in our classes, more recognition of consti- 
tuted authority on the part of scholars to teachers, and 
teachers to superintendents.” 


' The Week. 














A [From Tuesday, June 3, to Monday, June 10.) 


Spain is still full of trouble with the Carlist insur- 
“rection, disaffection in the army, and the like. The latest 
news as we go to press is that President Figueras has resigned 
and been replaced by Pi y Margall; and that the “ Federal 
Republic’ has been proclaimed by the Cortes, with eect 
mm unanimity. 


' Prince Adalbert, of Prussia, greatness of Frederick 
William the Second, and cousin to the present Emperor, died 
at Carlsbad on Friday. Born in 1811, he early developed a 
taste for travel and adventure rather remarkable in a prince 
of the reigning Prussian house. Whenever Prussia has had a 
navy, the prince has been active in doing his best for its effi- 
cient management, and he was Inspector-General of the Ma- 
rines at the time of his death. 
} Chicago is just through with a grand jubilee com- 
memorative of her resurrection from the ashes of eighteen 
months ago. The firstof the concerts was given on the 5th 
instant, under the superintendence of Mr. Gilmore, of Bos- 
tonian renown, and under the roof of the lately built depot 
of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and Michigan South- 
ern Railroads. Some twenty thousand persons were assem- 
bled, so the reporters say, and on the succeeding days of the 
festival the crowd was hardly diminished in numbers and en- 
thusiasm. 


Since we last referred to the Khivan campaign many 
contradictory advices have been received. At one time it 
‘was believed in London, on the authority of the Daily Tele- 
graph, that Khiva had been captured and that the Khan had 
surrendered, praying abjectly for mercy. This rumor turns 
out to have been unfounded, despatches from St. Petersburg 
contradicting it, and stating that while the different columns 
are steadily overcoming the difficulties of the march, they are 
not having a holiday task of it by any means. The Khar has, 
indeed, given upanumber of Russians whom he has for years 
held as prisoners, and has endeavored on the strength of this 
concession to ward off a farther advance of the Czar’s forces. 


Shortly after the Polaris survivors had reached St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, rumors were started intimating that 
all had not been told. By dint of ingenious questioning, hints 
of mutinies and possible poisonings were extorted in very 
broken English from the Esquimaux survivors. An official 
examination of the witnesses who have reached Washington 
will probably bring out enough of the truth to satisfy or 
stimulate our national curiosity; but the whole cannot be 
known until the Polaris herself arrives, which the best au- 
thorities say she may very possibly do before the summer is 
over. Mr. Tyson, the chief officer of the rescued party, can 
see no reason why she should not be engi’ — at 
the present time. 


u At West Point the annual examination of the cadets 
isin progress. A larger number of candidates presented them- 
selves for admission than has ever before appeared in one 
season ; but of the 154 who were examined, 68 were unabie to 
pass their examinations. The new class, therefore, consists 
of 8 members, who are at present enjoying the felicities of 
#qua‘ drill under the genial supervision of their immediate 
superiors. There are two blacks among the new cadets. At 
the Naval Academy there has been a disgraceful assault by 
white cadets upon a black fellow-student. The attack was 
60 outrageous and malicious that the culprits have been 
placed under close arrest to await. trial by court martial. The 
alleged reason for the outrage is that the white boys were 
piqued because the black had successfully passed an examina- 
tion at which they had failed. 


It is reluctantly admitted by the friends of shipping 
reform in England that the Plimsoll Bill is killed for the 
present season. The result of this gentleman’s researches was 
made public, it will be remembered, shortly before the At- 
Jantic disaster. All England was for awhile up in arms about 
the abuses which Mr. Plimsoll pointed out in a very elaborate 
report, to which we referred at the time. Every one seems 
disposed to admit the necessity of legislation such as the Bill 
calls for, but the enthusiasm of its author has carried him too 
far; and, while people do not doubt his honesty and earnest- 
ness, they are a little distrustful (if we may believe the 
Spectator) of his judgment. A Bill more maturely considered 
will undoubtedly pass next session; but, meanwhile, some 
hundreds of poor seamen may meet their deaths through de- 
fective laws which permit unsound vessels to go to sea. 





Yunnan is a Mohammedan State on the southwest- 
ern borders of the Chinese Empire. It bas been for some 
years in a state of semi-revolt against imperial authority, and 





nearly a year ago declared its independence. The introduc- 
tion of modern European arms in China doubtless enabled the 
Emperor’s forces to make shorter work of the rebels than 
they could otherwise have done. At all events, a recent 
despatch from Shanghai says that the Chinese had captured 
the capital of the rebellious province at latest advices, and 
that the vicforious army was let loose upon the inhabitants 
after the old barbarian fashion, and killed something like 
930,000 of them. What. complications may arise from the sym- 
pathy of other Mohammedan provinces bordering upon Yun- 
nan cannot be foreseen; but English jurisdiction may quite 
possibly be interfered with through the Burmese territories 
adjoining, and some farther news of an important character 
is not at all improbable. 


The Tichborne claimant is, as we have already men- 
tioned, again on trial, this time for perjury, and that the pro- 
ceedings are somewhat tedious is sufficiently evident from 
the statement that the jury had called the attention of the 
Court to the fact that it has been sitting four weeks, and sug- 
gesting, in view of all the circumstances, that a liberal com- 
pensation be accorded. During a great part of this trying 
four weeks, the jury has faithfully striven to pay attention 
to the testimony in the former trial, which has been read 
through to them in extenso, the Court refusing to provide 
printed copies for light reading at home of evenings. Since 
the last trial, counsel have been “ robbing the cradle and the 
grave,” as the phrase is, for witnesses. Among others, there 
is an old Spanish don from Chili, in whose house it is known 
that the real Sir Roger resided for some time. He has not 
given his evidence as yet, but an Englishwoman from the 
same place swears that the claimant is Arthur Orton. The 
end will probably be reached in a few days. 





Signor Urbano Rattazzi, the Italian statesman and 
diplomatist, died on Thursday at a small town near Rome, 
His public career dates back to 1848, when, at the age of forty 
years, he was in the full maturity of his power. Is was at 
this time that the movement which has culminated in Italian 
independence began, He was chosen to represent the College 
of Alessandria Under the Liberal Government of Charles Al- 
bert. Upon the abdication of this prince and the beginning 
of French and Austrian occupation, Signor Rattazzi became 
@ prominent member of the Chamber of Deputies, and was 
made Minister of Justice in the Cabinet of which Count Ca- 
vour was President. His policy was always to make the best 
of the very discouraging situation, and preserve such liberties 
as it was possible to secure. Of late years, his opposition to 
various popular measures, and his marriage with a daughter 
of the house of Bonaparte, have gained him many enemies 
among his suspicious countrymen. But his name will be hon- 
ored as among the most famous Italians of his day. 





London is overhauling her municipal organization, 
having recognized the disadvantage of preserving the awk- 
ward divisions of the metropolis. The City of London, for 
instance, is a comparatively insignificant district lying within 
the sound of Bow Bells, and containing only about 75,000 in- 
habitants, while around it are half a dozen districts, each 
containing several hundred thousand inhabitants, but recog- 
nized officially only as provinces. The subject of simplifying 
the government of this vast collection of cities has been can- 
vassed before, but never with prospects of success so flatter- 
ing as at present. The proposed reform will, if carried out, 
place under a responsible local government everything with- 
in a dozen miles of Charing Cross, and her officials may, by 
the exercise of proper ingenuity, be able to establish a set 
of municipal rings, compared with which the light of Tam- 
many would be pale by contrast. We hardly think, however, 
that our Cockney cousins are, as they themselves say, “ clev- 
er” enough to succeed in managing politics on the American 
plan. 


A contract was made some two years ago between 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railway Company, 
and Henry B. Bowne and others, coal dealers in this city. 
By the terms of the contract the Company agreed to deliver 
coal, using every effort to fill the order, with the proviso that 
storms, disasters and strikes should be regarded as sufficient 
reasons for non-fulfillment. Having delivered a few hundred 
tons, the Company lowered its wages, the hands struck, de- 
livery was suspended, and upon failure to pay for the amount 
actually delivered, the Company brought suit. The defend- 
ants put in a counter-claim on account of breach of contract 
through failure to deliver the full amount of coal. The case 
was tried before a referee, who found that the failure to de- 
liver was on account of one of the exceptions in the plain- 
tiffs’ favor, but certified that the strike was brought about 
by the plaintiffs themselves, through an attempted reduction 
of wages. Appeal was made to the Superior Court which re- 
versed the referee’s decision, holding that an exception of 
* strikes” does not include a strike caused by the plaintiffs 
themselves, and that to reduce wages is not to ‘make every 
effort,”” as required by their contract, to deliver the coal. 
This must take rank as an important ruling in the fast ac- 
cumulating annals of strike litigation. 


Mayor Medill, of Chicago, has addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of the Ohio Constitutional Convention, in reply 
to certain inquiries, wherein he gives his views regarding 
minority representation. The Mayor has certainly had good 
opportunities for observation, and not even his enemies will 
deny that he is a keen observer of current political events. 
One naturally looks for hostility on the part of men accus- 
tomed to the old system, to anything that threatens those 
complications which have created the caucus and its long 
train of kindred woes. Listen to Mayor Medill:—‘*The new 
system commends itself as being more democratic than the 
old. The whole mass of the people are now represented in 
the popular branch, instead of a mere majority, as formerly. 
Every voter, whether a Democrat or a Republican, has now 
the man of his choice in the Assembly to represent him. 
Neither party is now unrepresented in any district. The min- 
ority is no longer practically disfranchised, as was previously 
the case. The vote of the majority is not impaired or dis- 
turbed. The stronger party at the polls has control of the 
House, but the weaker one is represented in proportion to its 
strength. The unjust monopoly of representation is broken. 
Every Democratic district elected two Democrats and one 
Republican, and every Republican district two Republicans 
and one Democrat to the House. The exception to this rule 
only occurred when a candidate of thestronger party was un- 
popular, or that of the weaker party the fitter man to such 





degree as to constrain enough of his opponents to vote for 
him to elect him. No party advantage was gained from these 
exceptional cases, because they were as numerous On one side 
as the other—gainer and loser balancing each other. It was 
a noticeable fact, taken as a whole, the so-called ‘minority 
members’ were the ablest men.” The difficulties which were 
anticipated in the way of the inability of voters to compre- 
hend the system appears to have been quite unfounded. 
Hundreds of persons who have been benefited in 
pocket and in mind by the Sheffield Scientific School will be 
glad to learn of its continued prosperity. The institution has 
outgrown the quarters which were regarded as ample a few 
years ago, but Mr. Sheffield came to the rescue with character- 
istic liberality, and a new building was dedicated on the 4th in- 
stant. It stands on Prospect Street, better known to Yale men 
of the last generation as “ Tutor’s Lane,” and is designed for 
general purposes of instruction, containing large and small lec- 
ture-rooms with suitable fittings. The architect, Mr. J. C. 
Cady, of this city, has succeeded admirably in meeting the 
views of the Scientific Faculty, keeping within the rather 
strictly defined limits as to expenditure and space, and pro- 
ducing, in the end, a building. which shows that good, honest 
work can be had at a not unreasonable expense, even in these 
days of rapid and careless contract building. President Por- 
ter, ex-President Woolsey, and the college Faculty were 
present at the dedication, and Governor Ingersoll, Senator 
Buckingham, and General Hawley were among the speakers 
from outside the College walls. Professor Marsh, of the Sci- 
entific School, whose geological discoveries at the West have 
given him and his yearly expeditions to the mountains a world- 
wide fame, is just starting with a large party of students to 
continue his explorations. The party does not expect to re- 
turn until December, 


W*<uin a fortnight a controversy has opened between 
& correspondent of the Tribune, who signs himself “Jan 
Vier,” and Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, the Superintendent 
of the Central Park. The anonymous writer attacks the po- 
lice management of the Park in the most savage manner, and 
it would appear from his statements that outrages and inde- 
cencies are the rule rather than the exception in our great play- 
ground. Mr. Olmstead replies by pointing out the great 
temptations which parks in or near great cities invariably 
offer to the evil disposed, and admits that it is impossible 
wholly to prevent such transgressions. He holds, however, 
that the Central Park is quite as well managed, in the matter 
of police, as gan be expected under the circumstances. Mr. 
Olmstead’s position really seems to be the most tenable upon 
the whole. Certainly the Park police records compare favor- 
ably with those of any other district of the city. New York has 
not much to boast of regarding personal safety in any of her 
streets, and people who walk about at night are quite as 
likely to have their heads broken and their pockets lightened 
in the down-town streets as in the Mall or the Ramble. Never- 
theless, the chances are very largely in favor of safety every- 
where, and most people will continue to walk abroad when 
and where they like, despite “ Jan Vier’s”” warning, and the 
violent assaults which have given the city such a bad name. 
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More letters from General Van Buren, the suspended 
Commissioner at Vienna, have been received and published. 
They are more temperate in their phraseology than was the 
one sent to the State Department, but they are evidently 
written by a man in a state of great and, for the time being, 
helpless exasperation. General Van Buren denies that any 
foundation for a suspicion of wrong on his own part or on 
the part of his subordinates exists, or has existed. His denial 
is, of course, entitled to all due consideration ; but in the lack 
of other sources of information, we must admit that evidence 
to the contrary is very strong. Here, for instance, is a letter 
over the signature of Mr. W. J. Stillman, the Tribune corre- 
spondent, which charges and specifies various shortcomings 
of the sub-Commissioners which ought never to have escaped 
the vigilance of a competent chief. Again, while General 
Van Buren declares that the American Department has sunk 
into chaos since his suspension, Mr. Stiliman declares that it 
is emerging from chaos into something like order; that the 
unaccountable blunders at first committed are being rectified ; 
that Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz, the new Chief Commissioner, with 
his subordinates, is doing well, and that American exhibitors, 
with the exception of those who had secured unmerited privi- 
leges, are well satisfied with the present state of affairs. This 
correspondent does not, being a Tribune man, hesitate to lay 
the blame of this whole affair upon the appointing power. 
The only appointment made directly by the Executive was 
that of the Chief Commissioner, he, in turn, appointing, or 
at least nominating, his own assistants. That he was very in- 
discreet in his selection appears evident at this writing. 


While the Modocs remained in the Lava beds the 
fortunes of war were in their favor, as we know to our cost. 
Probably they could not have remained there alive much 
longer; but had they stayed and died fighting, they would 
have gone into history with the last remnants of those once 
powerful tribes the Mohicans and the Montauks, who per- 
ished toa man rather than yield. As it is, they have shown 
great skill and recklessness in their peculiar style of fighting, 
and now that they have all surrendered—for Captain Jack 
gave himself up just after our last number was printed—the 
main question is, what to do with them. We have always 
treated with the Indians as though each tribe were an inde- 
pendent nation, capable of making and keeping treaties. 
There is a certain appropriateness in this mode of dealing, 
and it is rather soothing to our consciences to reflect that we 
have nominally acquired this broad continent through regu- 
lar diplomatic negotiations, in recognition of which Indians 
are to this day exempt from taxation and jury duty and sun- 
dry other inalienable rights. Nevertheless, affairs are sadly 
mixed in some of the States. Here, for instance, we have 
been fighting the Modocs for months, sending out and receiv- 
ing flags of truce, and so on, while, at the same time, nearly 
all the chiefs were under indictment for murder in the Cireuit 
Court of Jackson, Oregon. Now that the savages have sur- 
rendered, Governor Grover has made requisition that those 
of the captives ‘“‘ who are not amenable to military execution 
be delivered to the civil authorities of the State for trial and 
punishment,” But Attorney-General Williams has given to 
the President an official opinion that a court-martial may 
rightly pass upon the murderers of General Canby and Dr. 
Thomas; and orders have been sent to this effect. Thero 
seems no doubt that Captain Jack and some of his associates 
will be convicted and executed by military authority, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COLONEL. 


i thoes years earlier Christie made her début as an 
Amazon, now she had a braver part to play on a larger 
stage, with a nation for audience, martial music and the 
boom of cannon for orchestra; the glare of battle-fields was 
the “ red light ;”’ danger, disease, and death the foes she was 
to contend against ; and the troupe she joined not timid girls, 
but high-hearted women who fought gallantly till the “de- 
mon ” lay dead, and sang their song of exultation with bleed- 
ing hearts, for this great spectacle was a dire tragedy to them. 
Christie followed David in a week, and soon proved herself 
s0 capable that Mrs. Amory rapidly promoted her from one 
important post to another, and bestowed upon her the only 
honors left the women—hard work, responsibility, and the 
gratitude of many men. 

“You are a treasure, my dear, for you can turn your hand 
to anything and do well whatever you undertake. So many 
come with plenty of good-will but not a particle of practical 
ability, and are offended because I decline their help. The 
boys don’t want to be cried over, or have their brows ‘ever- 
lastingly swabbed,’ as old Watkins calls it; they want to be 
well fed and nursed, and cheered up with creature comforts. 
Your nice beef-tea and cheery ways are worth oceans of tears 
and cart-loads of tracts.” 

Mrs. Amory said this as Christie stood waiting while she 
wrote an order for some extra delicacy for a very sick pa- 
tient. Mrs. Sterling, Jr., certainly did look like an efficient 
nurse, who thought more of “the boys”’ than of herself; for 
one hand bore a pitcher of gruel, the other a bag of oranges, 
clean shirts hung over the right arm, a rubber cushion under 
the left, and every pocket in the big apron was full of bottles 
and bandages, papers and letters. 

“T never discovered what an accomplished woman I was 
till I came here,” answered Christie, laughing. “I’m getting 
vain with so much praise ; but I like it immensely, and never 
was so pleased in my life as I was yesterday when Dr. Harvey 
came for me to take care of poor Dunbar, because no one else 
could manage him.” 

“It’s your firm yet pitiful way the men like so well. I 
can’t describe it better than in big Ben’s words: ‘ Mis Sterlin’ 
is the nuss for me, marm. She takes care of me as ef she was 
my own mother, and it’s a comfort jest to see her round.’ It’s 
a gift, my dear, and you may thank heaven you have got it, 
for it works wonders in a place like this.” 

“T only treat the poor fellows as I would have other women 
treat my David if he should be in their care. He may be any 
hour, you know.” 

** And my boys, God keep them!” 

The pen lay idle and the gruel cooled as young wife and 
gray-haired mother forgot their duty for a moment in tender 
thoughts of the absent. Only a moment, for in came an at- 
tendant with a troubled face and an important young sur- 
geon with the well-worn little case under his arm. 

“ Bartlett’s dying, marm; could you come and see to him?” 
says the man to Mrs. Amory. 

**We have got to amputate Porter’s arm this morning, and 
he won’t consent unless you are with him. You will come, of 
course?”’ added the surgeon to Christie, having tried and 
found her a woman with no “confounded nerves” to impair 
her usefulness. 

So matron and nurse go back to their duty, and dying Bart- 
lett and suffering Porter are all the more tenderly served for 
that wasted minute. 

Like David, Christie had enlisted for the war, and in the 
‘two years that followed she saw all sorts of service; for Mrs. 
Amory had influence, and her right-hand woman, after a few 
months’ apprenticeship, was ready for any post. The gray 
gown and comforting face were known in many hospitals, 
seen on crowded transports, among the ambulances at the 
front, invalid cars, relief tents, and food depots up and down 
the land, and many men went out of life like tired children, 
holding the hand that did its work so well. 

David, meanwhile, was doing his part manfully, not only in 
some of the great battles of those years, but among the hard- 
ships, temptations, and sacrifices of soldiers’ life. Spite of his 
Quaker ancestors, he was a good fighter, and, better still, a 
magnanimous enemy, hating slavery but not the slave-holder, 
and often spared the master while he saved the chattel. He |. 
‘was soon promoted, and migbt have risen rapidly, but was 
content to remain as captain of his company; for his men 
loved him, and he was prouder of his influence over them 
than of any decoration he could win. 

His was the sort of courage that keeps a man faithful to 
death, and though he made no brilliant charge, uttered few 
protestations of loyalty, and was never heard to “damn the 
rebs,” his comrades felt that his brave example had often 
kept them steady till a forlorn hope turned into a victory, 
knew that all the wealth of the world could not bribe him 
from his duty, and learned of him to treat with respect an 
enemy as brave and less fortunate than themselves. A noble 
nature soon takes its proper rank and exerts its purifying in- 
fluence, and Private Sterling won confidence, affection, and 
respect long before promotion came; for, though he had 
tended his flowers like a woman and loved his books like a 
student, he now proved that he could also do his duty and 
keep his honor stainless as a soldier and a gentleman. 

He and Christie met as often as the one could get a brief 
furlough, or the other be spared from hospital duty; but 
when these mectings did come, they were wonderfully beau- 
tiful and rich, for in them was distilled a concentration of the 
love, happiness, and communion which many men and women 
only know through years of wedded life. 

Christie liked romance, and now she had it, with a very 
sombre reality to give it an added charm. No Juliet ever 
welcomed her Romeo more joyfully than she welcomed David 
when he paid her a flying visit unexpectedly ; no Bayard ever 
had a more devoted lady in his tent than David when his wife 
came through every obstacle to bring him comforts or to 
nurse the few wounds he received. Love-letters, written be- 





: Side watch-fires and sick-beds, flew to and fro like carrier- | 


doves with wondrous speed ; and nowhere in all the brave and 
busy land was there a fonder pair than this, although their 
honeymoon was spent apart in camp and hospital, and well 
they knew that there might never be for them a happy going 
home together. 

In her wanderings to and fro, Christie not only made many 
new friends, but met some old ones; and among these one 
whose unexpected appearance much surprisedand touched 
her. 

She was “ scrabbling "' eggs in a tin basin on board a crowd- 
ed transport, going up the river with the echoes of a battle 
dying away behind her, and before her the prospect of pass- 
ing the next day on a wharf serving out food to the wounded 
in an easterly storm. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sterling, do go up and see what’s to be done! 
We are all full below, and more poor fellows are lying about 
on deck in a dreadful state. I'll take your place here, but I 
can’t stand that any longer,”’ said one of her aids, coming in 
heart-sick and exhausted by the ghastly sights and terrible 
confusion of the day. 

“T’ll go; keep scrabbling while the eggs last, then knock 
out the head of that barrel and make gruel till I pass the word 
to stop. 

Forgetting her bonnet, and tying the ends of her shawl be- 
hind her, Christie caught up a bottle of brandy and a canteen 
of water and ran on deck. There a sight to daunt most any 
woman met her eyes; for all about her, so thick that she 
could hardly step without treading on them, lay the sad 
wrecks of men: some moaning for help; some silent, with 
set, white faces turned up to the gray sky; all shelterless 
from the cold wind that blew and the fog rising from the 
river. Surgeons and nurses were doing their best; but the 
boat was loaded, and greater suffering reigned below. 

** Heaven help us all!”’ sighed Christie, and then she fell to 
work. 

Bottle and canteen were both nearly empty by the time 
she came to the end of the long line, where lay a silent figure 
with a hidden face. “ Poor fellow, is he dead?” she said, 
kneeling down to lift a corner of the blanket lent by a neigh- 
bor. 

A familiar face looked up at her, and a well-remembered 
voice said, courteously, but feebly : 

“Thanks, not yet. Excuse my left hand. I’m very glad to 
see you.” 

“*Mr. Fletcher, can it be you!” she cried, looking at him 
with pitiful amazement. Well she might ask, for anything 
more unlike his former self can hardly be imagined. Un- 
shaven, haggard, and begrimed with powder, mud to the 
knees, coat half on, and, worst of all, the right arm gone, 
there lay the “ piece of elegance” she had known, and an- 
swered with a smile she never saw before: 

“All that’s left of me, and very much at your service. I 
must apologize for the dirt, but I've lain in a mud-puddle for 
two days; and though it was much easier than a board, it 
doesn’t improve one’s appearance.”’ 

“What canI do for you? Where can I put you? I can’t 
bear to see you here!” said Christie, much afflicted by the 
spectacle before her. 

“Why not? we are all alike when it comes to this pass. I 
shall do very well if I might trouble you for a draught of 
water.”’ 

She poured her last drop into his parched mouth and hur- 
ried off for more. She was detained by the way, and, when 
she returned, fancied he was asleep, but soon discovered that 
he had fainted quietly away, utterly spent with two days of 
hunger, suffering and exposure. He was himself again 
directly, and lay contentedly looking up at her as she fed 
him with hot soup, longing to talk, but refusing to listen toa 
word till he was refreshed. 

** That’s very nice,”’ he said, gratefully, as he finished, add- 
ing, with a pathetic sort of gayety, as he groped about with 
his one hand: “I don’t expect napkins, but I should like a 
handkerchief. They took my coat off when they did my arm, 
and the gentleman who kindly lent me this doesn’t seem to 
have possessed such an article.” 

Christie wiped his lips with the clean towel at her side, and 
smiled as she did it, at the idea of Mr. Fietcher’s praising 
burnt soup, and her feeding him like a baby out of a tin cup. 

“T think it would comfort you if I washed your face: can 
you bear to have it done?” she asked. 

“Tf you can bear to do it,’”’ he answered, with an apologetic 
look, evidently troubled at receiving such services from her. 

Yet as her hands moved gently about his face, he shut his 
eyes, and there was a little quiver of the lips now and then, 
as if he was remembering a time when he had hoped to have 
her near him in a tenderer capacity than that of nurse. She 
guessed the thought, and tried to banish it by saying, cheer- 
fully, as she finished : 

“There, you look more like yourself after that. Now the 
hands.” 

“ Fortunately for you, there is but one,” and he rather re- 
luctantly surrendered a very dirty member. 

‘Forgive me, I forgot. It is a brave hand, and 1am proud 
to wash it!’’ 

“ How do you know that ?’’ he asked, surprised at her little 
burst of enthusiasm, for as she spoke she pressed the grimy 
hand in both her own. 

“While I was recovering you from your faint, that man 
over there informed me that you were his colonel; that you 
‘ fit likea tiger,’ and when your right arm was disabled, you 
took your sword in the left and cheered them on as if you 
* were bound to beat the whole rebel army.’ ” 

“That's Drake’s story,” and Mr. Fletcher tried to give the 
old shrug, but gave an irrepressible groan instead, then en- 
deavored to cover it, by saying, in a careless tone, * I thought 
I might get a little excitement out of it, so I went soldiering 
like all the rest of you. I’m not good for much, but I can 
lead the way for the brave fellows who do the work. Officers 
make good targets, and a rebel bullet would cause no sorrow 
in taking me out of the world.” 

“Don’t say that! I should grieve sincerely; and yet I’m 
very glad you came, for it will always be a satisfaction to you 
in spite of your great loss.” 

“There are groater losses than right arms,” muttered Mr. 
Fletcher, gloomily, then checked himself, and added with a 
pleasant change in voice and face, as he glanced at the wed- 
ding-ring she wore: 

“This is not exactly the place for congratulations, but I 
can’t help offering mine; for, if I’m not mistaken, your left 
hand also has grown doubly precious since we met?” 

Christie had been wondering if he knew, and was much re- 
lieved to find he took it so well. Her face said more than her 
words, as she answered, briefly ; 





“Thank you. Yes, we were married the day David left, 
and have both been in the ranks ever since.”’ 

“Not wounded yet? your husband, I mean,” he said, get- 
ting over the hard words bravely. 

“Three times, but not badly. I think a special angel stands 
before him with a shield.” And Christie smiled as she spoke. 

“T think a special angel stands behind him with prayers 
that avail much,” added Mr. Fletcher, looking up at her with 
an expression of reverence that touched her heart. 

“Now I must go to my work, and you to sleep: you need 
all the rest you can get before you have to knock about in 
the ambulances again,” she said, marking the feverish color 
in his face, and knowing well that excitement was his only 
strength. 

“* How can I sleep in such an Inferno as this?” 

“Try, you are so weak, you'll svon drop off.””, And laying 
the cool tips of her fingers on his eyelids, she kept them shut 
till he yielded with a long sigh of mingled weariness and 
pleasure, and was asleep before he knew it. 

When he woke it was late at night; but little of night's 
blessed rest was known on board that boat laden with a 
freight of suffering. Cries still came up from below, and 
moans of pain still sounded from the deck, where shadowy 
figures with lanterns went to and fro among the beds that in 
the darkness looked like graves. 

Weak with pain and fever, the poor man gazed about him 
half bewildered, and, conscious only of one desire, feebly 
called “‘ Christie !”’ 

“HereIam.” And the dull light of a lantern showed him 
her face very worn and tired, but full of friondlicst compas- 
sion. 

“What can Ido for you?” she asked, as he clutched her 
gown, and peered up at her with mingled doubt and satisfac- 
in his haggard eyes. 

* Just speak to me; let me touch you: I thought it was a 
dream ; thank God it isn’t. How much longer will this last?"’ 
he added, falling back on the softest pillows she could find 
for him. 

“We shall soon land now; I believe there is an officers’ 
hospital in the town, and you will be quite comfortable there.” 

“T want to go to your hospital: where is it?” 

“T have none; and, unless the old hotel is ready, I shall 
stay on the wharf with the boys until it is.’’ 

“Then I shall stay also. Don't send me away, Christie: I 
shall not be a trouble long; surely David will let you help me 
die?’”’ And poor Fletcher stretched his one hand implor- 
ingly to her in the first terror of the delirium that was com- 
ing on. 

“*T will not leave you: I'll take care of you, and no one can 
forbid it. Drink this, Philip, and trust to Christie."’ 

He obeyed like a child, and soon fell again into a troubled 
sleep while she sat by him thinking about David. 

The old hotel was ready; but by the time he got there Mr. 
Fletcher was past caring where he went, and for a week was 
too ill to know anything, except that Christie nursed him. 
Then he turned the corner, and began to recover. She want- 
ed him to go into more comfortable quarters; but he would 
not stir as long as she remained; so she put him in a little 
room by himself, got a man to wait on him, and gave him as 
much of her care and time as she could spare from her many 
duties. He was not an agreeable patient, I regret to say; he 
tried to bear his woes heroically, but did not succeed very 
well, not being used to any exertion of that sort; and though 
in Christie’s presence he did his best, his man confided to her 
that the Colonel was “as fractious as a teething baby, and the 
domineeringest party he ever nussed.”” 

Some of Mr. Fletcher’s attempts were comical, and some 
pathetic, for though the sacred circle of her wedding-ring 
was an effectual barrier against a look or word of love, Chris- 
tie knew that the old affection was not dead, and it showed 
itself in his desire to win her respect by all sorts of small sac- 
rifices and efforts at self-control. He would not use many of 
the comforts sent him, but insisted on wearing an army dress- 
ing-gown, and slippers that cost him a secret pang every time 
his eye was affronted by their ugliness. Always after an 
angry scene with his servant, he would be found going round 
among the men bestowing little luxuries and kind words; 
not condescendingly, but humbly, as if it was an atonement 
for his own shortcomings, and a tribute duc to the brave fel- 
lows who bore their pains with a fortitude he could not imi- 


** Poor Philip, he tries so hard I must pity, not despise, him ; 
for he was never taught the manly virtues that make David 
what he is,” thought Christie, as she went to him one day with 
an unusually happy heart. 

She found him sitting with a newly opened package before 
him, and a gloomy look upon his face. 

** See what rubbish one of my men has sent me, thinking I 
might value it,” he said, pointing to a broken sword-hilt and 
offering her a badly written letter. 

She read it, and was touched by its affectionate respect 
and manly sympathy; for the good fellow had been one of 
those who saved the Colonel when he fell, and had kept the 
broken sword as a trophy of his bravery, “‘ thinking it might 
be precious in the eyes of them that loved him.” 

** Poor Burny might havespared himself the trouble, for I’ve 
no one to give it to, and in my eyes it’s nothing but a bit of 
old metal,” said Fletcher, pushing the parcel away with a 
half-irritated, half-melancholy look. 

“ Give it to me asa parting keepseke. I have a fine collec- 
tion of relics of the brave men I have known; and this shall 
have a high place in my museum when I go home,” said 
Christie, taking up the “ bit of old metal” with more interest 
than she had ever felt in the brightest blade. 

“ Parting keepsake! are you going away ?” asked Fletcher, 
catching at the words in anxious haste, yet looking pleased at 
her desire to keep the relic. 

“ Yes, I’m ordered to report in Washington, and start to- 
morrow.” 

“Then I’ll go as an escort. The doctor has been wanting 
me to leave fora week, and now I’ve no desire to stay,"’ he 
said, eagerly. 

But Christie shook her head, and began to fold up paper 
and string with nervous industry as she answered : 

“T am not going directly to Washington: I have a week's 
furlough first.” 

“And what is to become of me?” asked Mr. Fletcher, as 
fretfully as a sick child, for he knew where her short holiday 
would be passed, and his temper got the upper hand for a 
minute. 

“You should go home and be comfortably nursed; you'll 
need care for some timé; and your friends will be glad of a 
chance to give it, I’ve no doubt.” 
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“T have no home, as you know; and I don’t believe I've 
got a friend in the world who cares whether I live or die.’ 

“This looks as if you were mistaken ;’’ and Christie glanced 
about the little room, which was full of comforts and luxuries 
accumulated during his stay. 

His face changed instantly, and he answered with the hon- 
est look and tone never given to any one but her. 

“T beg your pardon: I’m an ungrateful brute. But you see 
I'd just made up my mind to do something worth the doing, 
-and now it is made impossible in a way that renders it hard to 
bear. You are very patient with me, and I owe my life to 
your care: I never can thank you for it; but I will take my- 

-self out of your way as soon as I can, and leave you free to 
enjoy your happy holiday. Heaven knows you have earned 
at” 

, He said those last words so heartily that all the bitterness 
‘went out of his voice, and Christie found it easy to reply, with 
a cordial smile: 

‘**T shall stay and see you comfortably off before I go my- 
self. As for thanks and reward, I have had both; for you 
have done something worth the doing, and you give me this.” 

She took up the broken blade as she spoke, and carried it 
away, looking proud of her new trophy. 

Fletcher left next day, saying, while he pressed her hand as 
‘warmly as if the vigor of two had gone into his one: 

** You will let me come and see you by-and-by when you too 
get your discharge: won't you?” 

**So gladly that you shall never again say you have no 
home. But you must take care of yourself, or you will get 
the long discharge, and we can’t spare you yet,’’ she answered, 
warmly. 

' “No danger of that: the worthless ones are too often left 
to cumber the earth ; it isthe precious ones who are taken,” 
he said, thinking of her as he looked into her tired face, and 
remembered all she had done for him. 

Christie shivered involuntarily at those ominous words, but 
only said, “‘ Good-by, Philip,” as he went feebly away, leaning 
on his servant’s arm, while all the men touched their capsand 
wished the Colonel a pleasant journey. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
SUNRISE. 


REE months later the war seemed drawing to- 

ward an end, and Christie was dreaming happy dreams 
of home and rest with David, when, as she sat one day writing 
a letter full of good news to the wife of a patient, a telegram 
was handed to her, and tearing it open she read: 

“Captain Sterling dangerously wounded. Tell his wife to 
come at once. B. WILKINS.” 

“*No bad news I hope, ma’m?” said the young fellow anx- 
iously, as his half-written letter fluttered to the ground, and 
Christie sat looking at that fatal strip of paper with all the 
.strength and color stricken out of her face by the fear that 
fell upon her. 

“Tt might be worse. They told me he was dying once, and 
when I got to him he met me at the door. I'll hope for the 
best now asI did then, but I never felt like this before, and 
she hid her face as if daunted by ominous forebodings too 
strong to be controlled. 

+ In a moment she was up and doing as calm and steady as if 
her heart was not torn by an anxiety too keen for words. By 
the time the news had flown through the house, she was 
ready; and, coming down with no luggage but a basket of 
comforts on her arm, she found the hall full of wan and crip- 
pled creatures gathered there to see her off, for no nurse in 
the hospital was more beloved than Mrs. Sterling. Many eyes 
followed her—many lips blessed her, many hands were out- 
stretched for a sympathetic grasp; and as the ambulance 
went clattering away, many hearts echoed the words of one 
grateful ghost of a man, ‘‘The Lord go with her and stand by 
her as she’s stood by us.”’ 

It was not a long journey that lay before her; but to Chris- 
tie it seemed interminable, for all the way one unanswerable 
question haunted her, “ Surely God will not be so cruel as to 
take David n6w when he has done his part so well and the 
reward is so near.” 

>» It was dark wher she arrived at the appointed spot; but 
Elisha Wilkins was there to receive her, and to her first 
breathless question, ‘‘ How is David?” answered briskly : 

** Asleep and doin’ well, ma’am. At least I should say so, 
and I peeked at him the last thing before I started.” 

{ “Where is he?” 

_ “In tho littlo hospital over yonder. Camp warn’t no place 
for him, and I fetched him here as the nighest, and the best 
thing I could do for him.” 

‘ How is he wounded?” 

** Shot in the shoulder, side, and arm.” 

** Dangerously you said ?’’ 

. '*No, ma’am, that warn’t and ain’t my opinion. The ser- 
geant sent that telegram, and I think he done wrong. The 
Captain is hit pretty bad; but it ain’t by no means desperate 
accordin’ tomy way of thinkin’, ” replied the hopeful Wilkins, 
who seemed mercifully gifted with an unusual overflow of 
language. 

» “Thank heaven! Now go on and tell meall about it as fast 
as you can,” commanded Christie, walking along the rough 
road so rapidly that Private Wilkins would have been dis- 
tressed both in wind and limb if discipline and hardship had 
not done much for him. 

“Well, you see wo’ve been skirmishin’ round here for a 
‘week, for the woods are full of rebs waitin’ to surprise some 
commissary stores that’s expected along. Contrabands is al- 
Ways comin’ into camp, and we do the best we can for the poor 
devils, and send ’em along where they'll be safe. Yesterday 
four women and a boy come: about as desperate a lot as I 
ever see; for they’d been two days and a night in the big 
Swamp, wadin’ up to their waists in mud and water, with 
nothin’ to cat, and babies on their backs all the way. Every 
woman had a child, one dead, but she’d fetched it, ‘ so it might 
be buried free,’ the poor soul said.” 

Mr. Wilkins stopped an instant as if for breath, but the 
thought of his own “little chaps” filled his heart with pity 
for that bereaved mother ; and he understood now why decent 
men were willing to be shot and starved for “ the confounded 

* as he once called them. 

“Go on,” said Christie, and he made haste to tell the 
little story that was so full of intense interest to his lis- 

er. 

“Inever saw the Captain so worked up as he was by the 
sight of them wretched women. He fed and warmed ’em, 
comforted their poor scared souls, give what clothes we could 

‘find, buried the dead baby with his own hands, and nussed the 








other little creeters as if they were his own. It warn’t safe to 
keep 'em more’n a day ; 30, when night come, the Captain got 
‘em off down the river as quiet as he could. Me and an- 
other man helped him, for he wouldn’t trust no one but 
himself to boss the job. A boat was ready—blest if I know 
how he got it—and about midnight we led them women down 
to it. The boy was a strong lad, and any of ’em could help 
row, for the current would take ’em along rapid. This way, 
ma’am; be we goin’ too fast for you?”’ 

*“Notfast enough. Finish quick.”’ 

“We got down the bank all right, the Captain standing in 
the little path that led to the river to keep guard, while Bates 
held the boat stiddy,and I put the women in. Things was 
goin’ lovely when the poor gal who'd lost her baby must needs 
jump out and run up to thank the Captain agin for all he'd 
done for her. Some of them sly rascals was watchin’ the 
river: they see her, heard Bates call out, ‘Come back, wench, 
come back!’ and they fired. She did come back like a shot, 
and we give that boat a push that sent it into the middle of 
the stream. Then we run along below the bank, and come 
out farther down to draw off the rebs. Some followed us, 
and we give it to’em handsome. But some warn’t deceived, 
and we heard ’em firin’ away at the Captain; so we got back 
to him as fast as we could, but it warn’t soon enough. Take 
my arm, Mis’ Sterlin’: it’s kinder rough here.” 

* And you found him?” 

“ Lyin’ right across the path, with two dead men in front of 
him; for he'd kep ’em off like a lion till the firin’ brought up 
a lot of our fellers, and the rebs skedaddled. I thought he 
was dead, for by the starlight I see he was bleedin’ awful— 
hold on, my dear, hold on to me—he warn’t, thank God, and 
looked up at me and sez, sez he, ‘Are they safe?’ ‘They be, 
Captain,’ sezI. ‘Then it’s all right,’ sez he, smilin’ in that 
bright way of his, and then dropped off as quiet as a lamb. 
We got him back to camp double quick, and when the sur- 
geon see them three wounds he shook his head, and I mis- 
trusted that it warn’t no joke. So when the Captain come 
to, I asked him what I could do or git for him, and he an- 
swered, in a whisper, ‘ My wife.’” 

For an instant Christie did ** hold on” to Mr. Wilkins’ arm, 
for those two words seemed to take all her strength away. 
Then the thought that David was waitin for her strung her 
nerves and gave her courage to bear anything. 

“Ts he here?’ she asked of her guide a moment later, as 
he stopped before a large, half-ruined house, through whose 
windows dim lights and figures were seen moving to and fro. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; we've made a hospital of this; the Captain’s 
got the best room in it, and now he’s got the best nuss that’s 
goin’ anywheres. Won't you have a drop of something just 
as a stand-by before you see him?”’ 

*“ Nothing ; take me to him at once.” 

** Here we be then. Still sleepin’: that looks well.” 

Mr. Wilkins softly led the way down a long hall, opened a 
door, and, after one look, fell back and saluted as the Cap- 
tain’s wife passed in. 

A surgeon was bending over the low bed, and when a hoarse 
voice at his elbow asked : 

“ How is he?” the doctor answered without looking up: 

“Done for: this shot through the lungs will finish him be- 
fore morning I’m afraid.” 

“Then leave him to me: I am his wife,”’ said the voice, 
clear and sharp now with the anguish those hard words had 
brought. 

* Good God, why did no one tell me! My dear lady, I thought 
you were a nurse!” cried the poor surgeon, rent with remorse 
for what now seemed the brutal frankness of his answer, 
as he saw the white face of the woman at his side, with a 
look in her eyes harder to see than the bitterest tears that 
ever fell. 

“Tamanurse. If you can do nothing, please go and leave 
him to me the little while he has to live.” 

Without a word the surgeon vanished and Christie was 
alone with David. 

The instant she saw him she felt that there was no hope, 
for she had seen too many faces wear the look his wore 
to be deceived even by her love. Lying with closed eyes 
already sunken by keen suffering, hair damp with the cold 
dew on his forehead, a scarlet spot on either cheek, gray lines 
about the mouth, and pale lips, parted by the painful breaths 
that came in heavy gasps or fluttered fitfully. This was what 
Christie saw, and after that long look she knew the truth, 
and sunk down beside the bed, crying with an exceeding bitter 
ery: 
“O David! O my husband! must I give you up so?” 

His eyes opened then, and he turned his cheek to hers, 
whispering, with a look that tried to be a smile, but ended in 
a sigh of satisfaction : 

“TI knew you’d come ;” then, as a tearless sob shook her 
from head to foot, he added, steadily, though each breath 
cost a pang, “ Yes, dear, I must go first, but it won’t be hard 
with you to help me do it bravely.” 

In that supremely bitter moment there returned to Chris- 
tie’s memory certain words of the marriage service that had 
seemed so beautiful when she took part in it: “ For better, 
for worse, till death us do part.” She had known the better, 
so short, so sweet! This was the worse, and till death came 
she must keep faithfully the promise made with such a hap- 
py heart. The thought brought with it unexpected strength, 
and gave her courge to crush down her grief, seal up her 
tears, and show a brave and tender face as she took that feeble 
hand in hers, ready to help her husband die. 

He saw and thanked her for the effort, felt the sustaining 
power of a true wife’s heart, and seemed to have no other 
care, since she was by him steadfast to the end. He lay 
looking at her with such serene and happy eyes that she 
would not let a tear, a murmur, mar his peace; and for a lit- 
tle while sho felt as if she had gone out of this turbulent 
world into a heavenly one, where love reigned supreme. 

But such hours are as brief as beautiful, and at mid- 
night mortal suffering proved that immortal joy had not yet 
begun. 

Christie had sat by many death-beds, but never one like 
this; for, through all the bitter pangs that tried his flesh, 
David’s soul remained patient and strong, upheld by the 
faith that conquers pain and makes even death a friend. 
In the quiet time that went before, he had told his last 
wishes, given his last messages of love, and new had but one 
desire—to go soon, that Christie might be spared the trial of 
seeing suffering she could neither lighten nor share. 

“Go and rest, dear; go and rest,”” he whispered more than 
once, “ Let Wilkins come: this is too much for you. I thought 
it would be easier, but I am so strong life fights for me inch 
by inch.” 





But Christie would not go, and for her sake David made 
haste to die. 

Hour after hour the tide ebbed fast, hour after hour the 
man’s patient soul sat waiting for release, and hour after hour 
the woman's passionate heart clung to the love that seemed 
drifting away leaving her alone upon the shore. Once or twice 
she could not bear it, and cried out in her despair: 

“No, it is not just that you should suffer this for a creature 
whose whole life is not worth a day of your brave, useful, 
precious one! Why did you pay such a price for that girl’s 
liberty ?” she said, as the thought of her own wrecked future 
fell upon her dark and heavy. 

“* Because I owed it ;—she suffered more than this seeing her 
baby die !—I thought of you in her place, and I could not help 
doing it.’’ 

The broken answer, the reproachful look, wrung Christie’s 
heart, and she was silent: for, in all the knightly tales she 
loved so well, what Sir Galahad had rescued a more wretched, 
wronged, and helpless woman than the poor soul whose dead 
baby David buried tenderly before he bought the mother’s 
freedom with his life? 

Only one regret escaped him as the end drew very near, and 
mortal weakness brought relief from mortal pain. The first 
red streaks of dawn shone in the east, and his dim eyes bright~ 
ened at the sight. 

“Such a beautiful world!” he whispered with the ghost of 
asmile, “‘and so much good work to do in it, I wish I could 
stay and help a little longer,” he added, while the shadow 
deepened on his faca But soon he said, trying to press Chris- 
tie’s hand, still holding his: ‘* You will do my part, and do it 
better than I could. Don’t mourn, dear heart, but work; and 
by and by you will be comforted.” 

“T will try; but I think I shall soon follow you, and need no 
comfort here,” answered Christie, already finding consolation 
in the thought. ‘“‘ What is it, David?” she askeda little later, 
as she saw his eyes turn wistfully toward the window where 
the rosy glow was slowly creeping up the sky. 

“T want to see the sun rise ;—that used to be our happy 
time ;—turn my face toward the light, Christie, and we'll wait 
for it together.” 

An hour later when the first pale ray crept in at the low 
window, two faces lay upon the pillow; one full of the de- 
spairing grief for which there seems no balm; the other with 
lips and eyes of solemn peace, and that mysterious expression, 
lovelier than any smile, which death leaves as a tender token 
that all is well with the new-born soul. 

To Christie that was the darkest hour of the dawn, but for 
David sunrise had already come. 


(To be continued.) 
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WAITS FOR NO BO Y. 
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ACK and Harry had to recite their lessons to 
their father every day at two o’clock, but they 
were thoughtless boys who liked to play and idle away 
the time, so very often the lessons were not ready, be- 
cause they had put off studying too long. Over and 
over again had they been reproved, until at last they 
thought they would really try to be diligent and punc- 
tual. For almost a week they did pretty well, but then 
there came a day when the sun was so bright and warm 
and the air so soft that it seemed as if nothing in the 
world could draw them away from under the old apple 
tree, where they lay in the tall grass on their backs, 
looking up at the cool green leaves and the peeps of 
blue sky. There they lay and talked of all that they 
meant to do, and the things they wished they had, and 
the places they wanted to visit. 

“Uncle Henry is going to send for us some day very 
soon,” said Harry, ‘‘to go with him out to Mr. Cheese- 
bro’s farm, to stay all night and the next day. Won't 
it be splendid? I shall carry my fishing-rod, for there 
are trout in the brook, and I may carry Beh’s gun aaa 
hunt woodchucks,” 

“Yes, and what good things we shall have to wae 
said Jack. “There’ll be mince pies and doughnuts, 
and roast goose and pickles, and plum pudding. Do 
you remember the other time we went, how Mrs. 
Cheesebro’ gave us great slices of cake between meals 
and filled our pockets with nuts?” 

**Guess I do! ’’ answered Harry. ‘I have been want- 
ing to go again ever since. Sammy Cheesebro’ said 
next time we came he’d have a party and play old- 
fashioned games. Won’t it be fun? I wonder what 
day uncle Henry is going.” 

“He said pretty soon,” said Jack, hopefully. “Say, 
Harry, you know that big swing they’ve got out in the 
barn, and the high hay mows! Oh, what fun we shall 
have! I wish we were there now and then we shouldn't 
have that awful arithmetic lesson to learn.’ 

“That awful geography lesson, you’d better say,’’ re- 
plied Harry. ‘I took a look at it before I came out 
here, and it’s dreadful. We've got to bound every 
country in Asia. Can you do it?” 

“No, but it won’t take long to learn. Say, Harry, 
see that fish hawk away up in the sky. I wish I hada 
bow and arrows.” 

‘Ho! I don’t. I wish I had a rifle,” said Harry, 
shaping his eyes to look up. 

And so they planned, and dreamed, and talked, lying 
luxuriously in the tall nodding grass, with birds to sing 
over them and flowers to sweeten the air. If they had 
only learned their lessons first! But time flew, the 
hours sped by, and when at last they reluctantly arose 
and went into the house after their books, behold it 
was one o'clock, and there was lunch waiting for 
them! 

They stared at each other in dismay, and then, being 
very hungry, they began to eat their sandwiches and 
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gingerbread, and talked over the situation between the 
mouthfuls. 

“We never can learn it all, never!” exclaimed 
Harry. ‘There are two endless sums in Partial Pay- 
ments to work out, and then all those countries! If we 
only had two hours even!” 

“Teil you what,” said Jack, “let’s set the clock back 
an hour! He always looks at the clock before he calls 
us, and he won’t think nor find out about it.” 

Harry whistled, thought it over, and made up his 
mind. 

“Allright!” hesaid. ‘“ We'll do it. You're awfully 
sharp, Jack. Here, pull that big chair around, so [ 
can stand in it and reach up to the bands!” ° 

It took %ut an instant, the clock ticked on as tran- 

quilly as before, but now the hands pointed to twelve 
instead of one, and the boys had the two hours they 
wanted for study. 
' Away they hurried to their books, and while the 
quickest one worked out the long sums, the other 
delved at boundaries. It was hard work, but they kept 
at it as if they were running a race. Haif an hour 
after their father came up the avenue walking very 
fast, and almost out of breath. 

“Bless me!’’ he said as he looked at the clock, “I 
thought it was a great deal later than this! So much 
for getting one’s lunch away from home. Brown must 
have his as early as eleven o’clock. Well, I’m glad it’s 
no later. I shall have time to write three or four let- 
ters before I call the boys.” 

And he shut himself into his library among his 
papers. There was quiet in the house for an hour 
longer, during which time the boys applied themselves 
almost breathlessly to their tasks. The arithmetic ex- 
ercise was ready, and the boundaries were almost 
learned, only it seemed as if Jack never could get 
Siam and Anam right. 

At half-past one by the clock their father came out 

‘of the library. 

“Come, boys,’’ he called loudly. ‘‘ No lessons to-day! 
Hurry on your jackets and hats; uncle Henry wants 
you to go out to Cheesebro’s with him, and I’m going 
to drive you over to the train.” 

How the boys sprang up and shouted, and dashed 
away their books. They were all ready by the time the 
horse was at the door; Harry had not forgotten his 
fishing-rod, and Jack wore his trousers that had the 
deepest pockets. Their mother stood on the steps to 
see them off. 

* Hurry along!” called their father from the car- 
"riage. “We've none too much time. The train starts 
at ten minutes past two precisely.” 

“Oh! why!” faltered Jack, and Harry stopped 
short, looking dumbfounded. 

“ What's the matter?” cried their father. ‘ Hurry, 
I tell you! We've no time whatever to lose.” 

“The clock is too slow!’ said Harry, despairingly. 

“Slow! no, it isn’t. I set it by railroad time my- 
self this morning; what do you mean?” 

““We put it back a whole hour,” the boys then con- 
fessed, mournfully. 

“What on earth did you put it back for?” exclaimed 
their father. 

‘“So we could have time to learn our lessons.” 

Their mother looked grave and pitying. Their father 
jumped out of the carriage, and called the hired man 
to take the horse back to the barn. 

. *“* Well, my lads,’’ he said, “‘ come into the house, and 
Tll hear you recite your lessons. You’ve lost your 
chance of going out to Cheesebro’s, and [ think you 
have pretty thoroughly learned another lesson besides 
your geography and arithmetic. Come in.” ° 








MABEL’S PARROT, 
BY A. M. K. 


_ HOYT’S grown-up brother had a 
genuine attack of the gold fever, and only 
found relief by making a journey to California in 
search of the glittering dust. After staying there a 
long time he came home, making his welcome doubly 
certain by some token of remembrance for each of the 
dear ones there. 4 

One of the treasures for Mabel was a young parrot 
which he brought from Central America. Birdie 
parrot was so young that her dress of green was quite 
imperfect when she came to her new mistress; but un- 
like our dresses, the older it grew the better it looked; 
and at last, as the bright yellow feathers came out on 
her head and the red ones tipped each wing, and the 
green ones hecame so smooth and glossy, Mabel thought 
nothing could surpass her parrot’s beauty. 

Well, young as birdie was, she had a name and it was 
not Poll at all. I never could see why all parrots 
should be named Poll, any more than all boys should 
be named John, and all girls named Jane. I suppose 
the Spanish girl who named this parrot Laureta, after 
herself, thought just as I do about it, or else she was 
fortunate enough never to have heard so ugly a name 
as Poll, in her own musical Spanish language. But 
just think of calling a bird by the long dressed-up 
name of Laureta every time you speak to it. Mabel 
found it too much of an effort, and very soon birdie 
was known only as Reta. 

For many weeks Reta was the most quiet, orderly 
bird you can imagine, eating and sleeping, and sleep- 
ing and eating, It was all in vain that little Mabel 
stationed herself directly in front of Reta once a day, 
and with a hand on either side, and a would-be dig- 


nified look on her round face, attempted to teach by 
the word method. Reta would stand on one foot and 
squint first one eye at Mabel and then the other, but 
not a word came from her crooked bill. All who 
watched Mabel’s efforts began to be discouraged. It 
was evident that Mabel would never be known as one 
of the very best teachers of the day, or that Reta was 
a very dull scholar. 

But what love and patience could not do for Reta, 
fear at last accomplished. Reta was demurely standing 
on the top of her new cage, looking as dull as a bird 
could, when sud@gply a violent thunder storm came 
up. The terrible peals of thunder and the sharp light- 
ning were enough to frighten those who could reason, 
and they frightened Reta so that her tongue was 


loosened right spe , no Pushed about the room 
oosened right speedily, and sne a. eteds hen 


calling “‘ mother! mother!” just as litte ne ; 

called mother when she was in trouble. 22Pel’s 
astonishment and delight were beyond description. 
For a time, I think, she would have been glad of a con- 
tinual storm, for the sake of hearing Reta speak. But 
Reta was never dumb again; her next effort was to im- 
itate Bridget’s hearty laugh so perfectly that poor 
Biddy’s laugh died out in open-mouthed wonder. Then 
our neighbor’s baby came in for a share of attention, 
and Reta would cry as hard and as long as the baby 
could. 

After a little Reta began to call each of our names, 

and so perfectly that it seemed one continued April 
fool day with us all. ‘“‘ Mother! mother!” would ring 
through the house, in such urgent tones that mother 
would think it was surely one of the children calling 
this time, and come hurrying down the stairs to be 
greeted by the mocking laugh of Reta, who seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy the cheat. Mabel would think that 
mother was calling her, and come rumning in from the 
garden, to find that mother’s call came from none other 
than Reta herself. It was quite remarkable to see 
with what good nature each one endured the cheat— 
simply because a bird could do the cheating. 
Talking was not all Reta could do, she could imitate 
in more ways than with her tongue. There was a cor- 
ner of one room, in which grandpa’s chair always 
stood, and near it (as this is a true story I must confess 
all) a little box of tobacco and pipes could always be 
found on 2 bracket shelf. Reta’s especial delight was 
to perch on the back of this chair, and with one foot 
hold a pipe in her mouth to imitate grandpa smoking. 
If Mabel ran to take the pipe from her, Reta would 
throw it spitefully on the floor. Many a clay pipe 
ended its usefulness in this way. 

Nor was Reta lacking in other mischievous tricks, as 

Trippie the dog, and Tabby the cat, could testify if 
they were only living now. Many a time when this 
worthy cat and dog have stretched themselves out in 
a warm bit of sunshine for a nice nap, Reta has crept 
down from the top of her cage, and running slyly up 
to them, given each one asharp bite, and then run back 
to her perch, there to indulge for a long time in a low 
amused chuckle. 
Then, too, Reta was a very fine singer. She enjoyed 
quick, lively airs best, but she did not sing the words 
with any tune, excepting the chorus of ‘ Lily Dale,” 
which she sang sweetly, using her name like this: 


**Oh Reta, dear Reta, 
Sweet Laureta Hoyt.” 


With all the good things I can say about this remark- 
able bird, I must admit that she was sometimes de- 
cidedly impudent and saucy, as the following must 
convince any one. By the gate near the street grew a 
fine peach tree in which a swing made of a round hoop 
was hung. As Reta was seldom a prisoner in her cage, 
this tree with its swing was one of her favorite re- 
sorts. When among the leaves, so near her own color, 
she could not be seen, and from this place she would 
call out to all the passers-by, usually saying, * Good- 
by, good-by.”’ If it happened to be a stranger passing, 
he was sure to stop and look in all directions to dis- 
cover the voice that had so rudely accosted him. At 
this Reta would laugh heartily, and sing out, “ Go on, 
goon.” Many and many a time the good mother in 
the house, ever watchful for the good name of her 
household, has stepped to the door and explained to 
the indignant passer-by the source from. which his 
greeting came. And it always proved in such a case 
that * the hearing of the ear was not sufficient.”’ Reta 
must be coaxed down from the tree and show herself. 
This she did with the air of a spoiled child, who feels 
that it has done something remarkably cute. 

But birdie parrot’s spirit of mischief overcame her 
prudence at last, and brought her to an untimely 
death. Indeed, if this knowing bird had been blessed 
with more discretion I believe she would now be con- 
sidered fhe most wonderful bird in existence, for you 
know parrots live to a very great age. Some have 
been said to live more than a hundred years. I will 
tell you how Reta came to her death. Old dog Trippie 
was in the wood-room eujoying the best bone he had 
tasted in a long time, and like all dogs particularly 
sensitive over an interruption at such a time, when 
Reta spied him through the open kitchen-door, and at 
once crept noiselessly out and bit one of his hind legs 
ernelly. 

Trippie, in the heat of anger, caught Reta by her 
head, but instantly dropped her and ran away loaded 
with shame, for he well knew that Reta was the pet of 
the household. In an instant Reta was in Mabel’s 
arms, and Mabel (as thoughtful as some older persons 





are in times of danger) was wildly running through 


the orchard, without the least idea of what she was 
doing. The good mother’s voice finally brought Mabel 
back to the house. Upon careful examination of 
Reta’s head it was found that the skin was broken 
only on one side, and it was confidently believed by 
all the family that Reta would soon be well again. In- 
deed, for two days it did seem that she was to recover, 
but on the third day her head was swollen, and the 
morning of the fourth day found poor Reta dead in 
her cage. 

Her grave was made under the very tree in which 
she used to swing; and a white frame was built around 
the little grave. This was years ago, and since then 
dearer graves have cast their dark shadows on Mabel’s 
life, but she has never forgotten her parrot Reta, and 
if she were to visit the old farm now she would look 
first of all for the little grave of her pet bird. 











[ PUZZLES. 


HippENn Brsié Towns. 
1b. 

Has Elizabeth any of the best fur? 
Who rebukes the rascal, dear ? 
One boy took Ezra’s part and order began. 
Can an inch in diameter be allowed ? 
Oscar, melons grow not on pearly strands. 
Do thank the domino, Delia. HELIOTROPS, 


ENIGMA. 


Farther from earth than stars that shine, 
Away in remotest skies,— 

And near as any shrub or vine, 
That on her bosom lies. 


The universe is not so wide— 
Nor so narrow is the graye— 

Boundless it as ocean tide, 
And small as every wave. 


Old Time with all his days and power, 
Such age will never see, 

Nor does eternity contain the hour 
When it shall cease to be. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR AVIARY. 


Behead and curtail birds and leave: 1. a boy’s name ; 2. an 
emotion; 3. to destroy; 4. a conjunction, and a musical in- 
strument; 5. witchcraft; 6. a pronoun, an adverb, and an ar- 
ticle; 7. custom; 8. strange ; 9. knack, and a pronoun ; 10. an 
impassioned exclamation ; 11. a girl’s name ; 12. what the sur- 
vivor of the Modoc massacre did. Bunny. 


F. GELLATLY. 


FLORAL. 


The initial letters of the authors of the following seleetions 
name that plant which is the historical symbol of submission : 


1. “Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn.”” 


2. “* Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside.’”’ 


“* Wise is the face of Nature unto him 
Whose heart, amid the business and the cares, 
The cunning and bad passions of the world, 
Still keep its freshness.” 


. “ Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming.” 


5. ** The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses tramme!l a traveling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit." 
ISABEL. 
A DovusLe ACROSTIC. 
Foe to home joys, of great domestic use, 
Long, slippery, dangerous when wandering loose, 
A book oft carried to the holy house, 
The thing we do whene’er we catch a mouse, 
An Indian dish prized by our Pilgrim sires, 
A sight in heaven that wondering awe inspires. 
A goddess called to aid by our blind bard, 
A graceful creature fond of man’s regard, 
An instrument for ages used in fight, 
A mocker stiil eluding human sight, 
A much prized article for man’s repose, 
The choicest kind of article the farmer knows, 
A midnight bacchanalian revelry. 
A fruitful source of human misery, 
What they who study languages endure, 
A snare that holds its victim fast and sure, 
None need fear me whose character is pure. 
The initials and finals form the names of two eminent New- 
England poets and essayists. 3 W. 53d. 
HippEn MyTHoLoey. 
Ten names. 
Did Oliver atone for his old faults? Flora had Esther Mars- 
den’s floss. At last she let her own it. 
CHARADES. 
No. 1.—Ms first is an imposture, my second is stone. My whole 
is a celebrated plant. 
No. 2.—My whole is a bird; my first is its home, my second is 
a musician. 
No. 3.—My first is strong excitement, my second a small num- 
ber. My whole is a plant. 
No. 4.—My first is blazing, my second is a vowel. My whole is 
a bird. Lut D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 7. 


Shabemporean Enigma.—“ O, reason not the need; our basest a 
gars are in the py ehh rfluous: * * * * * * gee; 
man’s life is cheap as beasts.”"—BUNNY, VIVO, LIBBIE ALAVED. 
Decapitations.—S-pain ; m-an; d-ash; p-it; w-ell—BUNNY, VIVO. — 
Cryptograph on Birds.— 
* joyous birds of the wandering wing | 
ce is it ye come with the flowers of ? 
We come from the shore of the nm old Nile, ’ 
land where 


From w roses of Sharon ie, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 





From h-trees of glowing : 
ete ati BUNNY, Vivo. | 
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Financial. 


From Saturday May 31, to Saturday, 
June 7. 








The Pablic Debt for May is recapitulated as 


llows: 
— Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


OEE ARETE TROT: $1,747,305,950 00 
EN 8's occndonncccsicccsesseesvccese 35,154,198 02 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 





Prtmchpal...cccccccscccs cocccceccscceces $14,678,000 00 
BIS contscctbbnsccdcassecadecosbsees 181,780 00 
Debt on which Interest has ceased since Maturity. 
Principal... $2,156,270 
Interest .... 319,421 19 
Debt Bearing No Interest. 
eevee 982,864 71 

= 14,504 54 

« « «.$2,225,073,084 97 
-. 35,600,904 05 

: @ 





= yf  ocnbtecbaenenshoeebenesmenness 
Cpenel ‘epee held for redemption 
ates of Deposit as pro- 
Siaod DY IAW... ccccccccweveccsecccccce 29,125,000 00 
ee $110,779,115 56 
Wall Street.—Affairs have been quiet in all 
departments of fimamce throughout the week, 
especially for the heme markets. The chief item 
of interest came from England, where the Bank 
Tate was raised # seven per cent., and whence 
‘comes a report that the Government has author- 
ized the Bank te increase its circulation £6,000@88 
‘under restrictians not yet announced. 
The following table shows the highest New Yeuk 
‘quotations forthe week: 
‘Gold (lowest 41734). .1183¢ ,117% ,1175¢,1183¢ 118,094,118 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No, 20 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CLRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
ON 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
‘CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


Wemakea Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee | legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 











U. 8. 56, °81,sO0UP.........ee0e0 21556118) 1000, 10 c0s | Sone 9800 Mech cask on cales. E97" Send toe Pics 
ee are 118% (x)115% ,115}4,M5X 1164 THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
U. 8. 6s, 81, eoup........ 122)4,121 12/4 122%,122% 123 | just published by our senior, should be in the hands 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, Coup. ......... ee ener 116% 11634016 36, 11734 | all interested ted in th this class of securities. 3 yols.. 
U. 8. 5-20, 64 coup. .. .1165,11634,116%,116% 116K, 117% | Price $10. W. N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau St., 

U. 8. 5-20, 64, coup. ..1183¢ 118,118 118,118 118% ,119 


U.S. 5-20 65e0up (new)....... 
U. S. 5-20 67 coup......... 


- 11934 119,119,119 12044 
1214,12196 121% 1K ,121% 122 









U. 8. 5-20, 268, COUP.......... ees 120,120} ,190,12034 ,121}¢ 
U. 8. 10-40, reg............0e00s 11234 ,113,1125¢ 112,112 
U. 8. 10-40, coup...... 11456 ,114,1144¢ ,115, 114% ,11434,114% 
U. 8. Currency, 68........ 11634 (x)113 34 ,1133¢ ,1133¢ 11336 
WM. FT. Cu EE, B.. cccccoce 1013410234 ,100% ,402,1013¢,101¢ 
I iitiasacsevnnproaseaiabnne 13113244 132% ,131, 1314 
Mata eetdae:descecacked 6334 63% ,63 9 ,62 34,6254 ,6234,61% 
PE isishdcdsbeordbonnedaseamensbedeseenl 74,744,744 
Lake Bhore................ 91,9234 ,923¢ 91% 91% ,91%,91% 
63. ,603¢ ,69,6834 
to cedecsceccssdoocccecs 77,76 
I re ae 85,846 
Rock Ialand........ 109,110 5¢ 110% 1094, 1004 ,10934 10934 
eee: 5534 ,553¢,55,54 & AY 
St. Pau! pref.. errrerrrreeent > MONS Wh) er wrs 4 
Central of N. Jersey 106,105 4,106 106% ,107 
Del. L.& W.. ees ecnetssesebsseeeue 105,1053¢ 10634 
Hann. & 8t. Jos. — prctesetneteener 
EO Oe Cpr ne Ce 
Gi <capcnconsncccccotanet 27% 23.28%, paren 
i EES Are Act ie ae 112,113,112 4,112,111 
Western'Union................... 853¢ 855 8534 84% S44 
Pacific Mail 4136 4034.39 41% 40% 4134 40% 
Adams Exp 9314 ,9244,94,93 34 98% 94 
Is 50 sn chee cdcnciatacsil 69,68 %¢ ,69,68,683¢ 
United States Exp......... «+ 71,714,714, 71,714,714 
We Bo necncccctshercicresssccanccceed $1,80,81 








INVESTMENT BONDS. 


The WSorthern Pacific Railroad 
Company having determined to 
close its 7-30 First-Mortgage Cold 
Loan at an aggregate not exceeding thirty 
million doHars, and thereafter to pay no higher 





rate of interest than 6 per cent. on farther is- 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., rt 
Wall Street, New York. 

Bills a Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued #vailable in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
‘demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENT, 


At present rate of Gold ‘ - investment of $10,000 in 
e 


¢ 








First Mortgage Sinking Fund GOLD 
BONDS of the VERMONT DIVISION 
of the [Portland and Ogdens- 
burg R. R. Trunk Line 


yields an annual interest of pm and held to ma- 
turity am annual rate of 


{0 PER CENT. 


leoned in Genemntaations « - $1,000, $500, and $100, 
and limited to $20,000 pe 
No securit A greater mae these venencn.ane 
RAILROAD based on a large property, a 
well as ona yr and constantly-sncreasung Gnome. 


The buildi and management of the Road is 
conducted with such economy and inte rity as to 
make the investment VERY PROFITABLE AND 
PERFECTLY SAFE. 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York: 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 2 Milk Street, Boston. 





sues of its bonds, THE LIMITED REMAINDER Brown B rothers & Co., 


OF THE 7 3-10 LOAN IS NOW BEING DIS- 
POSED OF through the usual agencies. 

As the bonds ef this issue are made receiv- 
able in payment for the Company’s lands at 
1-10, they are in constant and increasing 
demand for this purpose, and will continue 
to be after the loan is closed—a fact which 
much enhances their vaiue and attractiveness 
as an investment. 

The Company now has more than 500 miles 
of its road built and in operation, including 
the entire Eastern Division connecting Lake 
Superior and the navigation of the Missouri 
river; it has earned title to nearly Ten Mil- 
lion acres of its Land Grant, and sales of lands 
have thus far averaged $5.66 per acre. 

All marketable securities are received in ex- 
change for Northern Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
CEORCE OPDYKE & Co. 


No. 25 NASSAU STREET, 
OFFER FOR SALE AND CONFIDENTLY RE- 
COMMEND: 


Lake Ontario Shore Railroad First Mort- 
gage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 


St. Louis and Southeastern Consolidated 
Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 


Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe First 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 


Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Land 
Grant Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Evansville City (Ind.) Seven per cent. Bonds. 

Desirable Western County Bonds, yielding 
10 per cent. interest. 


—" Seven per cent. Bonds, State of New 
ork, 








RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 
SELL, write to 
ROAD 
HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York, 


a ete 


pref 


59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND tas 4 er 4 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
Ww CABLE TRANSFERS O1 a 


ONEY Dw Is_ © 
ENGLAND D DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON GREAT ir AIN AND IRELAND. 





{0 Per Cent. Interest. 


We will undertake to invest carefully and se- 
eurely, at ten per cent. interest, money confided to 
us by individuals or trusts. 

ALLEN, STEPHENS & C0., 
BANKERS, 
25 PINE STREET. 


TEN PER CENT. 
Illinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 
Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 


and other good, sound, large-paying secu- 
rities for sale. Send for our Price-Lists. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C@O., 
Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
1 Wall Street, New York. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 

8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
NEW YORK. For sale by 


FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine St., New York. 


Choice Town, County and School Bonds 
for sale at prices that will pay over 12 per cent. on 
the investment. Legality of issue guaranteed. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 

















: 
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NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


GHICACO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT.COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, | 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level, straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine Street. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 


Itis universally conceded veded that carefully selected 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not 
only SAFE, but are the MOST DESIRABLE SE- 
CURITIES for investment purposes. Itis also an 
established fact that there are fewer instances of 
default in the Railroad than in any other of the 
great interests of the country. 

These facts have been accepted as applying to 
the securities of Railroads generally, but they ap- 
ply with greatly increased force in cases where the 
Roads have superior advantages in location, man- 
agement, and connections. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western Railway 


possesses all the advantages here named, and has, 
in addition, a very large business already created 
and assured to it.. The BONDS of this Road now 
offered are GOLD, SEVEN PER CENT. CON- 
VERTIBLE, are FULLY SECURED by a FIRST 
MORTGAGE on an extension of 217 miles, and are 
a liability of the entire line of 420 miles, of which 
four-fifths are completed. 

The geographical position of the road is remark- 
ably favorable. Commencing at Indianapolis, its 
direction is west, and diverging at Champaign it 
has terminal points at Peoria, on the Illinois River, 
and on the Mississippi opposite Keukuk. 

Net earnings of the division from Indianapolis to 
Pekin and Peoria are large, and have been for a 
considerable period greater than the amount re- 
quired for interest on all bonds issued by the Com- 
pany. Regular trains are running on more than 100 
miles of the extension, and total receipts of the 
road for this year must be very satisfactory to all 
holders of its securities. 

The Earnings in 1872 were $1,359,690.55 
—an increase of $395,000 over 1871. Itis 
expected they will reach $2,000,000 during 
the present year. 

These Bonds have an INTRINSIC VALUE ex- 
ceeding the present low price of 90 and INTER- 
EST, and holders will find a POSITIVE ADVAN- 
TAGE in an early increase in the value of their 
investment. Coupons January and July 1. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Pamphlets, maps, and circulars furnished on ap- 
plication. 


TURNER BROS., 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau Street, 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Ber, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 

Receive e@ Deposits on most favorable term 
Furnish all kind of Bonds coactnee S other 


Byes at advertised subscription price 
oamive te First-class Railway an other Loans, 
oa 


General Banking Business, 











WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the market 
at subse ription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8s. D. DAVIS. | 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


- PLYMOUTH PULPIT: 


A Weekly Publication of Sermons 
Preached by | 


HENRY WARD BEECHEE, 








PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the only regular publica- 
tion of Mr. BEECHER’S current sermons which is 
sanctioned by his authority; itis well printed on 
good paper, in book form—being suitable for bind- 
ing and preservation, and it is cheap—within the reach 
ofall. , 

A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING % 
of Mr. BEECHER will be sent to every subscriber 
who asks for it. 

TERMS. ne numbers 10 cents. Yearly sub- 
scription price, %3.00. Half-yearly subscription price 

7. Sw riptions may, begin with any number. 

Club Rates, five copies for $12 12.8. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION (83.00), together with 
the charming pair of French Oil Chromos, “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” or the New French 
Oleograph, “ Little Runaway and her Pets,” and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00), with portrait of Mr. 
BEECHER, will be sent to one address for $5.00. 


Bound vols. may be had from the beginning. 
Price, $2.0 each. Vols. 1. to VIII. now ready. 
Sent postpaid by mail on receipt of price. 

Any back numbers may be had. 

Send 10 cts. foraspecimen number. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
2% PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








DRY GOODS. 
H. O'NEILL & co. 


are now offering the finest assortment of { 


Millinery Goods 


to be found in the City at retail,and the cheapest 


RIBBONS. 
Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, 
Watered Sash Ribbons, 
Block and Fancy Plaid 


Sash Ribbons. 


100 cartons 7-inch Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, $1 a 
yard, all silk. : 

100 cartons 7-inch Sash Ribbons, %c., in all colors, 

580 cartons 7-inch Black Gros Grain, $1 yard, ware 
ranted all silk. 

20 cartons 8-inch Watered Sash Ribbons, $1.35, all 
silk. 

50 cartons of 7-inch Block Plaid, 65c. yard. 

ROMAN SASHES. ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


All the NEW SPRING SHADES in 5, 9. 12 and 16 
French and English Chip Hats, , 
Belgian Split Straws. 
50 cases Hair Hats and Bonnets, $1. | 
200 cases Milan Round Hats, from 65c. to $2.50. 
100 cases Milan Bonnets, from $1 to $3.50. 
2 cases of English and French Chips ot $2, worth 
$3.50. 
100 cases of American Chip Hats, $1.25. 

We have now on sale the most complete assort- 
ment of Straw Goods ever offered at retail in the 
city, and much below jobbers’ prices, as we manu- 
facture and buy our goods East. 


RICH LACES. 


Black Thread, Guipure, 
Valenciennes, Spanish acto. 
Vails, Dolled Nets, Milans, Illusions. 
Frinde Vails, in Grenadine and Crepe. 
Lace Vails, in all the new shapes. 
MADE-UP LACE COODS. 


CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. | 
NORMANDY LACE CAPS, from $3 to $2. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


Just received, 10 cases of the latest Parisian nov- 
elties in Montiers, Rose Vins, Garlands, . 
Roses in endless variety, which we are pre- 
pared to sell cheaper than any other house for thé 
same class of goods. 


LADIES’ TIES in endless variety. 


1,000 doz. 4%-inch Windsor Ties, 46c. 
Crape De Chine Ties. Fancy Ties. 


LADIES, 


Go to ONEILL’S 
FOR MILLINERY GOODS. 


All goods marked in plain figures. ‘ 
N.B.—Reduction to the trade, ' 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 & 320 Sixth Avenue and 20th Stree¢ 
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Scientific and Sanitary. — 





THE INSTINCT OF ORIOLES. 

HE Phrenological Journal notes the following 
curious and interesting discovery in Natural 
History. President Campbell of Rutgers College, New 
Jersey, recently found beneath some of the trees in 
the campus numerous carpenter bees, each minus its 
head. The attention of Rev. Samuel Lockwood, the 
eminent naturalist, having been called to the fact, 
careful observations were made. It was first noted 
that the bees were all of the same species, and were all 
honey-gatherers. The case appeared, at first sight, to 
be one of wanton massacre, the merciless executioners 
being common Baltimore orioles; but farther exam- 
ination revealed the fact that every headless trunk 
was empty, the insect having been literally eviscerated 
at the annular opening made at the neck by the re- 
raoval of the head. It appears from these observa- 
tions that the birds had learned that the bodies of 
these particular bees—the stingless males—were filled 
with honey sipped from the blossoms of the horse- 
chestnut. Watching the insects until they were fully 
gorged, they would dart upon them and snip off their 
heads, always at one place—the articulation; thus 
showing their acquaintance with the anatomy of their 

victims as well as with their habits. 


INFLUENCE OF MAGNETISM ON STEEL. 


RECENT communication to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, for a synopsis of which we 
are indebted to Van Nostrand’s Engineering Maga- 
zine, gives an account of certain experimental investi- 
gations made by M. M. Tréve and Chédville to ascer- 
tain whether the influence of magnetism changes in 
any way the internal structure and power of resistance 
of cast steel. In these experiments two cylindrical 
moulds precisely similar to each other were filled with 
molten cast-steel, one of which was, during the entire 
period of the cooling of the steel, surrounded by a Ru- 
henkarf coil, through which the current from a Bun- 
sen’s galvanic battery was passed, while the other was 
allowed to cool as usual. At the expiration of ten 
hours the two steel cylinders were taken out, and each 
broken in several fragments in order to examine their 
internal structure, when it was found that the grain of 
the metal differed considerably in appearance in the 
two castings, being finer in that subjected to magnetic 
influence while cooling. This was found to be the case 
in three different experiments. The results of the com- 
parative experiments made by M. Chédville as to the 
resisting power of the two castings to extension and 
compression indicate that in every instance magnet- 
ized steel offers less resistance than the other. 


EXISTENCE OF MAN IN THE MIOCENE. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK has communicated, to 
Nature, information of the discovery of evidence 
of the existence of man during the Miocene period, 
made recently by Mr. Frank Calvert near-the Darda- 
nelles. The evidence consists of a fragment of a bone, 
probably belonging either to the Dinotherium or a 
Mastodon, on the convex side of which is engraved the 
representation of a horned quadruped, ‘ with arched 
neck, lozenge-shaped chest, long body, straight fore 
legs and broad feet.”” There are also traces of seven 
or eight other figures, which, however, are nearly ob- 
literated. Mr. Calvert also found, in the same struc- 
ture, a flint flake and several bones broken as if for 
the extraction of marrow. Although Sir John Lub- 
bock refrains from expressing an opinion as to the 
reliability of this evidence, he endorses Mr. Calvert as 
a competent observer, and the latter feels no doubt 
whatever as to the geological age of the stratum from 
which these specimens were obtained. This discovery 
would not only prove the existence of man in Miocene 
times, but of man who had already made some pro- 
gress in art. 


AN AUTOMATIC FILTERING APPARATUS. 


HOEVER visits the laboratories of Ameri- 

can chemists will be struck with the illustra- 

tions of national character furnished by little labor- 
saving inventions and contrivances for convenience. 
A neat example is the apparatus devised by Prof. 
Harvey W. Wiley of the Indiana Medical College. 
When a student at Harvard, he naturally hated to 
“tend filter” in the laboratory, waiting in compara- 
tive idleness while a tedious quart of solution passed 
drop by drop through the paper-lined funnel, which 
was to retain the solid sediment—a pennyworth of 
precipitate to an intolerable deal of liquid. So he de- 
vised, and has now described, in Silliman’s Journal, an 
ingenious self-feeding apparatus. It consists of two 
funnels, set one above the other, the upper being large 
enough to contain perhaps a dozen times as much 
liquid as the lower, in which is the paper filter. A 
glass rod, with soft rubber covering, passes down the 
center of the large funnel, and serves to close the neck, 
preventing the outflow of the contents. This is its 
position when the lower or filter-funnel is full; but 
when the liquid descends below a certain point in the 
latter, a small glass bulb, hitherto floated upon its sur- 
face, loses that support and becomes a weight, acting 
through a light lever, from which it is suspended in 
such a way as to close the circuit of a galvanic battery- 
current. This current, by means of an electro-magnet, 
an armature, and a simple system of levers, lifts the 
glass rod in the upper funnel, allowing a pew supply 





of liquid to flow down. When the lower funnel is 
again full, the bulb becomes again a float; the circuit 
is broken; the armature is released, and the glass rod, 
descending by its own weight, stops the flow from the 
upper or reservoir-funnel. 


A NEW FLY-TRAP. 


CCORDING to the American Naturalist, 
Professor A. Braun has recently described a 

new form of vegetable fly-trap. The plant referred to 
is an East Indian Papilionacea. The simple leaf with 
a margined petiole feels rough to the touch, and re- 
mains hanging lightly to the finger which presses it. 
Little flies, which alight on the leaf, are held by an in- 
visible power, and die after ineffectual struggles to 
free themselves from it. One can often see six or 
eight flies fastened in this way to the upper surface of 
the blade ; and sometimes, but more widely scattered, 
on the under side. The hairs which act thus are dis- 
tributed over the whole surface and appear to the 
naked eyeas scarcely noticeable white points. They 
consist of two cells, the upper one being pointed like a 
fish-hook, with a sharp barb. These acute angles, in- 
visible without a lens, are what fasten the insect down. 
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HOW TO SECURE GOOD MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


HE frequency of applications similar to that 
from which we give an extract below leads us to 
say to the subscribers of the Christian Union that we 
have made arrangements with a competent and con- 
scientious musician, fully acquainted with the instru- 
ments of the best manufacturers, to make selection of 
pianos and reed organs for such persons as desire to 
order through us. We are prepared to furnish, on ap- 
plication, the price-lists of reliable manufacturers, and 
to fill all orders with promptness upon receipt of re- 
mittance. Instruments furnished through us will be 
selected with great care, and without charge to the 
purchaser. 

The following is the letter referred to above: 

MEMPHIS, St. CLAIR Co., Mich., May 26, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Sirs:—You will, perhaps, recognize my name as one of 
your western canvassers. I am about to take a great liberty 
with you, and to ask you to do me a great favor, though I 
think I have seen somewhere in the Christian Union that you 
would thus put yourself to trouble to oblige your country 
friends. The circumstances are these: I want to buy a 
cabinet parlor organ for my daughter, and, as my means 
are limited, I do not want to pay a high price, and yet I 
am unreasonable enough to want a good toned and durable 
one. I have seen the advertisements of and of 

in the Christian Union. I know nothing of either 
firm, though I suppose them both to be honorable and truth- 
ful. I have written to them, and received the enclosed an- 
swers, and now I am at a loss to know what to do. If I could 
sec the instruments I should know which to take. Will you 
be kind enough to lend me your judgment, and select for me 
on this basis: If the organ of (the red picture 
enclosed) is a good one-and what is represented in his letter 
(enclosed), please hand them the amount I send to you in thjs, 
and give them the order to forward it te me. But if you 
prefer the ———__, at $105, or if you recommend me 
to take one of theirs, at a little higher price, I will send the 
remainder before they ship it. I do not want, and cannot 
afford to send $100 for what may be trash, for aught I know. 
So will you oblige by judging forme. I think the ————, at 
$100 will suit me, but perhaps the —-———,, ata few dollars 
more, may be a great deal better. ; 
Yours respectfully, 


All communications should be addressed to J. B. 
Ford & Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 











FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


UBSCRIBERS receiving our premium pictures 
from agents will ve glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.60 to $7.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. 
Early last year, complaints came to us that agents 
were buying frames at retail prices from dealers, 
and selling them to subscribers with heavy profits 
added. And it was to protect our subscribers, and 
to put all our agents on fair and equal ground, 
that we arranged with large manufacturers for uni- 
form styles of frames, and sold them at uniform low 
prices. 








THE BABY CHROMOS. 


HOUSANDS of our subscribers this year are 
booked for the pretty Pair, of which we gave 
away so many last year. To all such as have not yet 
received their pictures we must beg a few weeks’ pa- 
tience. A large edition of the “‘ Babies” had to be dis- 
carded because they were not properly printed, and 
we are every week looking for a new edition of 10,000, 
which (the old story!) was promised us a month ago. 
After those come, there is another 10,000, now printing, 
to follow them. They have taken time enough over 
there in Paris to make them “A No, 1” in every 
respect, 





VOX POPULI. 


\ E print this week a few more commenda- 

tions of our new premium. They quite cover 
allthe good points to be looked for in any picture. 
They say the child is beautiful, the coloring good, the 
effect life-like, and the picture a real comfort; and 
(quite an important point when such treasures are 
risked), that they are well prepared for transporta- 
tion, and arrive in good condition. 


1. Arrived in good order. The shading is “ most per- 

fect,’’ and the coloring true to nature. ' 
HAMPTON, ILL, May 8, 1873. / 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.—Dear Sirs: Ihereby acknowledge 
receipt of “ Litthe Runaway and Her Pets” in good order and 
condition, by express. I have had it framed and hung up asa 
center-piece to ‘‘ Wide Awake "’ and “ Fast Asleop.”’ We like 
it all the better for the slight variation from one that we had 
previously seen. I think the sading most perfect, and the. 
coloring quite true to nature. I am very much obliged. 

Yours very truly — 

2. An admirable center-piece for ‘‘Wide Awake” 
and ‘“ Fast Asleep.” 

WALPOLE, Apré 13, 1873. 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.—Dear Sirs: We have long neg- 
lected but have long wished to express, not only our pleasure 
in the reading of your most excellent paper, but our warmest 
thanks for the choice premiums so generously bestowed. 

The precious “‘ Babes” have for more than a year delighted 
our eyes with their loveliness ; and while we can see in‘** Wide 
Awake’’ a picture of our own home treasures, we have often 
thought how many a sad mother’s heart would find in “ Fast 
Asleep"? the face of her own darling, who, perhaps, for lor.g 
weary years, had slept the “sleep which knows no waking.’” 
The pictures add a charm to our pleasant country home. 

But we are called upon to express a new debt of gratitude, 
as we behold another gem of art—‘ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.”” The sweet child and her playmates are very lifelike, 
we own, at aglance. Thegolden hair, the eyes so beautifully 
bright, the dainty lips, and the dimpled arms, as they clasp 
their treasure, have all had a place in our thoughts. 

With many thanks for your kindness, 

Very truly yours, 


3. A comfort to look at them. 
ATTLEBRO, Mass., May 20, 1873. 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : Please accept our heartfelt, though 
rather tardy thanks for our three beautiful pictures, which 
were received some time since. We cannot express our 
thanks as we would; but if you could know the pleasure we 
have already experienced in looking at the lovely children 
(for we can hardly realize that they are only pictures), you 
would then understand how much we thank you for them. 

Yours truly, 


4. Is quite satisfied with the paper and the pictures; 
and is sorry he wrote an abusive letter before. 
RICHMOND, Va., May 20, 1873. ° 
J.B. Forp & Co.: Sirs—A duty I feel I owe to you compels 
me to say that I have received, and most highly appreciate, 
the three beautiful chromos. The wonder to me is, how you 
can furnish s0 good a paper, which, in itself, is worth every 
cent of the subscription price, and more too, and the 
chromos besides. I bear this cheerful and ready testimony 
inasmuch as, in an unguarded moment of irritation, I wrote 
words I now wish to recall, and embrace this opportunity to 
apologize for. If not in justification, at least in explanation, per- 
mit me to say that I am sure, had you any idea of the immense 
amount of swindling and cheating, in a small way, to which 
our people have been subjected, and from which fact we are 
always suspicious (“‘a burnt child is afraid of the fire”) of 
everything which bears the ear-marks of what we call a 
“Yankee trick,”” you would find for me some explanation of my 
irritation and provocation, when I began to think that the 
religious press, even, was condescending to such a game. 
Now that I find that I have done you the injustice of suspicion, 
I want, in the fullest manner, to offer this letter of reparation 
and apology, and regret. 
Very respectfully, —— i 
In connection with this last letter we wish to impress 
upon the minds of all our subscribers, that we thorough- 
ly appreciate the fact that it is to our interest to give 
them all we promise. We are not getting subscrip- 
tions for one year alone, but wish to build up a per- 
manent list. If, therefore, there is any misunderstand- 
ing on their part, or error on ours, a simple note, 
stating the facts of the case, giving date of subscrip- 
tion and full address, so that the name may be readily 
found, will set the matter straight. If there is no 
answer or remedy within a reasonable time, you may 
know that your letter has not been received; for no- 
letter containing anything to answer is neglected. 
And remember: Everybody will receive what is 
due. Only, be patient with the trifling annoyances 
which, in any large business, are inevitable. 








Save Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of “Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who Ask FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums. 


SPECIMEN NumBers of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet ferm) 
will be sent Free to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to-- 
gether for $5, ; 


“ 





